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PREFACE. 



The Author of this little work has purposely 
avoided any reference to military movements or 
to the history of the war, and confined himself to 
a simple narrative of the scenes and incidents 
which came under his own observation. 

The book has been written during the last few 
months, in such leisure as the pressure of his 
ordinary avocations afforded the author, and that 
circumstance must be his apology for any faults 
or imperfections. 



Manchbstbb: June 1873. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

HULI* TO ANTWEEP. 
Passports — A Night at Sea — The Scheldt. 

In September 1870, circumstances made Hull the 
point of departure of my friend and myself in a 
projected tour tlirougli Belgium, and we proposed 
to extend our journey to Sedan, if we found it 
practicable to do so. We liad neglected to provide 
jfi ourselves with passports, and had some difficulty 
in obtaining them, the state of the Continent at 
the time rendering the consuls more than usually 
strict, and we unfortunately had no friends in the 
northern seaport. We managed, however, to sur- 
mount the difficulty, and having obtained these, 
as we then thought, necessary documents, but 
which subsequent experience showed we might 
have entirely dispensed with, took our way down 
to the docks about ten p.m. and embarked on boatd 
the steamer fc»: Antwerp. 

B 
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We found very few passengers, this way of reach- 
ing Belgium being not much used by travellers. We 
had a quiet, favourable passage till the following 
evening, when the wind and sea rose considerably, 
and caused the vessel to roll a good deal. I was left 
alone on deck, where I stayed till far on in the 
night. The stars shone out brilliantly, and as the 
vessel slowly ploughed her way through the dark 
waves, leaving a shining track of foam in her wake, 
I abandoned myself to the varied thoughts which 
the scene was calculated to excite. A hint from 
the pilot, conveyed in a mixture of Flemish and 
English, at last, however, showed me the desira- 
bility of retiring to my berth. 

On reaching the deck next morning, I found we 
had entered the Scheldt, and were some thirty 
miles up that river. The navigation appears to 
be difiScult on account of the many sandbanks, 
&c., and the country in its vicinity is very low and 
flat, and would in places be constantly submerged 
were it not for the artificial dykes and banks. 
After passing some forts we saw a company of 
Belgian soldiers marching along the right bank 
of the river, their bayonets glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. Soon after we sighted the spire of Antwerp 
Cathedral, and speedily arrived at the quay, where 
we quitted the vessel, and after the examination of 
our baggage hired a carriage and drove to the 
*H6tel de PEurope/ where we breakfasted in true^ 
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Continental fashion on veal cutlets, mTishrooni 
sauce, potatoes (dressed in the inimitable French 
style), and a bottle of claret, all excellent. It is not 
my intention to describe places so extremely well 
known as these Belgian cities, but simply to give 
a few rough sketches of some of the scenes and 
incidents of our brief visit. 
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CHAPTEE n. 



ANTWERP, 



The Streets — French Prisoners — ^The Cathedral — Protestantism 
versus Catholicism — ^The Club — Jesuits' Church. 

Antwebp is a fine town, and has an air of light- 
ness and gaiety very pleasant. One misses at 
once that heavy, humid atmosphere which is so 
familiar to us, at least in the manufacturing towns 
in the north of England, and instead we find a 
light, dry air and brilliant, invigorating climate. 
There is always something new to see in a foreign 
city on your first sight of it. Here were the 
blue-bloused peasants in their heavy wooden 
sahotSj the strange head-dresses of many of the 
women, the numbers of small vehicles drawn by 
dogs — ^this last rather a painfiil sight, and one 
which I hope will soon be as impossible here as it 
is at home. 

In the streets were some new features in con- 
sequence of the war. We met a few French 
Zouaves — some of them coloured men, and the 
wildest and most savage-looking fellows I ever 
beheld — other French soldiers, and of course 
numbers of Belgian troops of all classes. There 
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were also a considerable number of Eed Cross men, 
thougli what duty could necessitate the presence 
of so many of them here and at Brussels I could 
not make out. 

We went to see the cathedral. It is so closely 
hemmed in by buildings that you can see little 
more outside than the tower and entrance door. 
The former is beautiful and chaste ; the carving is 
so delicate as to give it a somewhat fragile appear- 
ance. It is of great height, about 403 feet, one 
of the highest in Europe^ and can be ascended by 
a spiral stone staircase. We went to the top and 
had a good view of the town and country about, 
and of the windings of the Scheldt. The view, 
however, hardly compensated for the tediousness 
and fatigue of the ascent. The dimensions of the 
interior of the cathedral are 500 feet long by 250 
feet wide, and the general effect of the nave, choir, 
and aisles is majestic and imposing. Besides the 
high altar there is a considerable number of side 
altars, all more or less richly decorated. Before 
most of them a rough iron candelabrum stood on 
the floor of the building, and on these a greater 
or less number of candles were burning, though it 
was broad daylight. These are offerings made by 
the worshippers, and are vended by a priest in the 
building for larger or smaller sums, according to 
size and quality. 

I saw one poor woman come in, buy a candle 
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of the thinnest and poorest description, light 
it, and place it before one of the altars, before 
which she then knelt in silent, absorbed de- 
votion. The same scene was being enacted all 
over the cathedral ; men and women of all ages, 
ranks, and classes of society were constantly coming 
in, quitting for the time whatever occupation they 
were engaged in, and kneeling in silent reverence 
before one or other of the altars for a longer or 
shorter period. In coming round a projecting arch 
we saw an old grey-headed man silently praying 
before a shrine in an obscure comer. He never 
turned his head or took the slightest notice of us, 
and on our part we trod as lightly and reve- 
rently as possible, so as not to disturb these silent 
worshippers. Sometimes the people would kneel 
on the pavement, in other cases on chairs fitted 
for the purpose. 

Whatever of superstition might mingle with 
these acts of worship, one could not but think 
these people would be benefited by such brief 
pauses for devotion in the midst of their active 
everyday life, and it was impossible to avoid 
conferasting this building with our English Pro- 
testant churches, most of which are closed every day 
but Sunday, and in which when open, by the pew 
system, our worshippers are carefully divided into 
sections and classes of wealth and poverty. Here 
this grand old temple is open daily, its area free and 
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unobstructed; rich and poor kneel together without 
distinction before the Almighty Father. In this 
respect, and in the devotional attitude of the people, 
and indeed in many other ways, Protestantism 
might borrow from Catholicism with advantage. 

The cathedral is rich in carvings and paintings. 
In the former, the confessionals and pulpit were 
most remarkable. The principal paintings are 
^ The Elevation* and ^ Descent from the Cross.' It 
is not easy to define the feelings and emotions 
excited in you by viewing these two grand pictures. 
We gazed at them long in silent, absorbed atten- 
tion. There were two artists engaged in produc- 
ing reduced copies of the latter while we were in 
the building. 

Coming out of the silence and solemnity of the 
cathedral, we saw opposite to us in the Place Verte 
the statue of the great painter Reubens. The 
town and churches abound with statues of the 
Virgin; we counted four or five at one view in 
some of the streets ; many of those in the churches 
have the figure robed in rich dresses, and large 
numbers of gold and silver ornaments of the most 
various character are suspended near the shrines. 
These are offerings made by various individuals and 
at various times. All the churches have many 
paintings, and are rich in carving and decorations. 
The fine carved pulpits are very remarkable. In the 
Jesuits* church the pavement is entirely of tesse- 
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lated marble, and the liigli altar is gorgeous with 
paintings and gold and silver vessels, I^^^? highly 
ornamented candles, &c. On the waUs of this 
church are painted seventeen views of * The Way 
of the Cross/ The whole effect of the interior is 
splendid in the extreme. 

We rested a little at one of the eafes^ and got 
into conversation with a gentleman who was 
courteous enough to go with us and show us the 
building of a literacy and artistic club formed 
here, which we understood had not less than from 
two to three thousand members. There is a good 
library, also smoking, card, and dining-rooms, and 
a really superb ball-room. Most of these are de- 
corated with paintings by various artists. 

At 6.30 we returned to dinner, which was excel- 
lent and well served, though it is difficult at first 
to get out of the way of expecting the large joints 
we have at home, and a novice might perhaps find 
his repaat more exquisite thaji satisfying. 
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CHAPTER UL 

BBUSSELS. 

The Streets and Bouleyards — The Grande Place and Hotel de Ville 
— ^The Houses of Legislature ^St. Gudule — Belgian Fetes — ^A 
Belgian Sunday. 

Next morning we left Antwerp for Brussels, 
which it much resembles, of course, in its main 
featores. The white buUdings, which are nearly 
universal in both places, have much to do no doubt 
with the cheerftd appearance they present. In the 
old part of the city and a good portion of the new 
the streets are narrow, but some of them are fine, 
and contain good shops. The boulevards round the 
city are not very interesting. The Grande Place is 
very picturesque ; one side is occupied by the Hotel 
de Yille, and the others by many antique and 
curious old buildings. The general effect is very 
pleasing. The Hdtel de Yille is an imposing 
edifice, with a tower of great height and beauty. 
The interior contains many good paintings and 
much tapestry and oak carving. In the Grande 
Place are statues to Counts Egmont and Horn, 
who were beheaded on the spot in 1568. 
The Houses of Legislature are not remarkable. 
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but the Senate Chamber is much more handsome 
than the one appropriated to the Representatives. 
The Cathedral of St. Gnduleis a fine, massive struc- 
ture, and contains many paintings, &c. At this 
time the church was draped in black in commemo- 
ration of the three or four hundred Belgians who 
fell in the last Revolution. A mass had been, or was 
about to be, celebrated to their memory. The 
building contains the usual confessional boxes, 
shrines, and offerings, with candles burning before 
the altars ; and the same constant dropping in and 
out of worshippers of all classes is observable. 

The covered market for the sale of flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables was a sight worth seeing, as the 
display of these articles was very fine and large. 
We met a good many French soldiers, wounded 
and unwounded, in the streets. At a cafe where 
we stayed one of them was telling his story to an 
attentive and sympathising audience. In one 
street we saw a building fuU of wounded French- 
men attended upon, as we saw so frequently after- 
wards, by 8cev/r8 de GharitS. 

The next day was Sunday, and a sort of gala 
day in honour of national independence ; the city 
was gayer and more lively than usual, there was free 
admission to the theatres, &c., and various trade 
guilds marched in procession through the streets. 
In the afternoon we paid a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, which contain an aquarium, said to be one 
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of the finest in Europe. It contains, amongst other 
specimens, a live crocodile, seals, oysters, &c., and 
various kinds of sea vegetation. It is placed in a 
pretty grotto, and is unique and most interesting. 
The Mon Dieu ! every two or three minutes from a 
little Belgian girl, who was evidently seeing it for 
the first time, was very amusing, the expression as 
used by the French and Belgians not conveying 
the same idea of irreverence that it does to us. 

On our return to the city we went through a free 
collection of paintings contained in an old palace, 
which is surrounded by well-kept gardens and 
grounds. The stairs leading up to the exhibition 
rooms were lined with plants and flowers, which 
had a charming effect. The paintings are modern 
and of great merit. 

After this we strolled about the park, which in 
one place has a fine fountain throwing a jet of water 
some eighty feet high; the scene as we passed 
along the avenues of trees was extremely novel and 
gay, and presented a strong contrast, perhaps not 
to its advantage, to an English Sunday. Numbers 
of people gaily dressed strolled about or sat under 
the trees on little chairs ; in some places a family 
party together, the ladies netting, reading, or 
talking, the gentlemen smoking, and the little 
bright, lively children playing about. 

Amidst all the pleasure-seeking and enjoyment 
on which the Belgians were intent to-day, we 
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failed to notice anything like drunkenness, or even 
coarseness, noise, or roughness — a cheerful, gentle 
temperance and politeness seemed to pervade all 
the people. They appeared to attend the various 
churches in great numbers in the morning of 
Sunday, and, judging from the Church of St. 
Jacques, where we went on this occasion, their de- 
meanour there is most devout and reverent : the 
rest of the day is apparently given up to amuse- 
ment. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



WATEKLOO. 



Fellow Travellers — Forest of Soigne— The Village and Church — 
Mont St. Jean — ^La Belle Alliance — ^La Haye Sainte-* Chateau of 
Hougomont — Belie Vendors — ^British Bravery — ^Napoleon — Obli- 
teration of Traces of the Battle. 

Most Englishmen who find themselves at Brus- 
sels for the first time make a point of visiting the 
field of Waterloo, In accordance with this cus- 
tom, we next' day, from the door of our hotel, 
mounted the coach which plies every day in the 
summer to that place. The coach was full, and 
our fellow-travellers were all either English or 
American. The latter, with national shrewdness, 
had secured the best seats. Their party included 
a young lady, whose lively smartness would have 
put to confusion the most redoubted gallant I 
ever met. There was also an English lady who 
was taking her husband about the Continent. 
The poor fellow was kept under the strictest con- 
trol, and his best efforts to please were rewarded 
with little more than peevish and ill-natured re- 
marks. Two solemn Britishers there were, who 
exchanged a remark with each other about once 
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in half an hour, but never condescended to address 
an observation to any of their fellow-travellers 
during the whole day. Ourselves and a spinster of 
mature years, wearing spectacles, and carrying a 
large guide book, to which she was constantly re- 
ferring, completed the party. I did what I could 
to cheer the hen-pecked husband, and gave him a 
large Belgian cigar, which he patiently smoked for 
a long time, though it would persist in burning 
all down one side, and exhaled an odour neither 
pleasant nor fragrant, until at last, at my entreaty,, 
he gave it up. 

After passing along the boulevards and through 
the park, the road for some distance skirts the 
Forest of Soigne, the march of the" British troops 
through which is thus described by Byron : — 

" Ardennes waves above tliem her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ere grieves. 
Over the unretuming brave — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above, shaU grow 
In its next verdure, when this fieiy mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low." 

The forest is very extensive and pretty, and you 
get some charming glimpses into its dark recesses 
as you pass. There is nothing remarkable on the 
road, which is an exceedingly rough one, and the 
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country is not particularly interesting. After 
passing through two or three villages we arrived 
at that of Waterloo, where our party was joined 
by Martin Pirson, of Planchenoit, one of the local 
guides ; and a remarkably intelligent, lively, and 
well-informed one he proved to be. This village 
gives its name to the battle, and was the head 
quarters of the British army before and after it. 
It is a small, quiet place, and has, doubtless, un- 
dergone very little change in all the years since it 
was made notable by the memorable engagement. 
The house where Wellington wrote his despatch 
the morning after the battle is indicated by an 
inscription affixed on the wall near the door. The 
spot where he met the Marquis of Anglesey the 
night before the battle is indicated in a similar 
way. 

The little church is fiill of memorial tablets 
to English officers who fell, and on a large table 
within it photographs of the more memorable 
points of the field are to be had. We were touched 
with pitying melancholy in reading some of the 
inscriptions. Many a promising life was stopped 
in mid career, and many a bright young spirit 
was that day quenched for ever, as these sad 
records indicate ; but, alas, those who then mourned 
for them must long ago have followed them into 
the mysteries of The Great Unknown. Southey 
thus describes this place : — 
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Many a wounded Briton there was laid, 
With such poor help as time might then allow 
From the fresh carnage of the field conveyed ; 
And they whom human succours could not save 
Here, in its precincts, found a hasty grave. 

From the village of "Waterloo we visited most of 
the principal places — Mont St. Jean ; the farm of 
La Haye Sainte, memorable for its gallant de- 
fence by the soldiers of the German legion ; La 
Belle Alliance, a little farmhouse, on a small table 
before the door of which Napoleon wrote his 
despatch that he had all but defeated the British ; 
the place where Shaw, the noted guardsman, fell, 
and that where Picton was mortally wounded ; also 
the great mound, surmounted by the Belgic lion, 
which stands in the centre of the field, and from 
the top of which the whole of it can be seen. 
Near this is an inn, kept by some relative of the 
late Sergeant-Major Cotton, and where they have 
a large collection of relics. As we passed from 
point to point we were, of course, assailed by the 
relic-vendors, who pressed us to buy the usual 
things — buttons, small French eagles, bullets, &c. 
The guide books tell you these things are spurious, 
but a very cursory examination inclined us to the 
opinion that most of them are genuine, improbable 
as it would appear. 

At the cMteau of Hougomont, as the most 
interesting point of the . field, we made a pretty 
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considerable stay. This was the key of the 
British position, and was the object of Napo- 
leon's most persistent and furious attacks. Large 
bodies of troops were hurled against it repeatedly 
during the day; and, though the carnage was 
awful and the hand-to-hand fighting terrible, the 
brave Coldstream Guards maintained it to the last 
against aU the French efforts. Could the French 
have carried it, it would appear as if the fate of 
the day must have been different ; still the idea 
that * the Belgian yeoman's garden-waU was the 
safeguard of Europe, whose destinies hung on the 
possession of this house,* would appear to be an 
exaggeration. British troops never fought more 
gloriously and bravely than on that day; but, 
while our hearts beat high with national pride at 
the remembrance, it is surely going beyond reason- 
able probability to say that the fate of Europe 
hung on the issue of this battle. Napoleon was 
at the end of his resources ; France was denuded 
both of men and money, and was in no condition 
to make head against the allied armies then con- 
volving upon her. K Napoleon had won the 
battle it would have been at terrible cost, and 
could only have delayed that final ruin which 
must speedily have overtaken him. 

The orchard, our guide told us, remained in the 
same state as it was after the dead who fell there 
had been buried in it — the ground had never been 
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disturbed. The walls of the bam and house 
showed distinct signs of having been struck by 
shot and shell, though of course the lapse of time 
had well-nigh obliterated some of the marks. 
The orchard wall is stiU pierced with the rough 
loopholes made by the British, and its outer 
surface is in a crumbling, pulverised condition, 
said to have been caused by the continuous French 
musketry firing. They have a quantity of old 
rusty arms of all kinds here, in an outhouse, in- 
cluding one or two skulls, with musket balls 
dieeply embedded therein. 

Thus our party rambled over the field, our two 
solemn Britishers airing their French with the 
guide, the spmster lady constantly checking him 
off by Murray, and bur lively American damsel 
going everywhere and continnaJly making the 
most naive and unsentimental remarks. The 
people who live on, and about, and by the battle- 
field are exceedingly keen and sharp after the 
francs ; everything has to be paid for, and that 
handsomely ; they appear to regard John Bull and 
his cousins as fair game, out of whom as much is 
to be got as possible. The final a&iir as we left 
was an active youth vending sticks cut, as he said, 
out of the wood at Hougomont ; but, I confess, if 
the wood still exists I never saw it. 

Speaking generally, there is little or nothing to 
be seen now of the traces of the. battle ; the very 
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configuration of the ground lias been considerably 
altered by the raising of the great mound ; and 
the extra fertility it is said to have manifested 
after the burial of the dead, and the darker spots, 
real or imaginary, in the com in those places 
where the bodies lay thickest — an idea which our 
great novelist adopted in his * Battle of Life ' — ^must 
long ago have faded out. 

Was it a sootliing or a mournful thought. 
Amid this scene of slaughter as we stood, 
Where armies had with recent fiiry fought, 
To mark how gentle Nature still pursued 
Her quiet course, as if she took no care 
For what her noblest work had suffered there. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BEUSSELS TO ST. HUBEBT AND BOUILLON. 

Belgian Customs — Prospective Dangers— Fellow Travellers — English 
Cigars— Forest of Ardennes — Shakspeare — St. Hubert— French 
Prisoners — Belgian Beer — The 'Diligence — The Eoad — Traces 
of the "War — ^Wounded Frenchmen. 

We returned about 5 p.m., dined, and went to the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, which is an extremely fine 
and elegant building. "We were too late for the 
opera, but saw a ballet. Afterwards we strolled 
about the streets, and went into one or two cafes , 
one in the open air, with little chairs under the 
trees, &c. Many of the cafes here are magnificent 
with mirrors, gilding, and pictures. The people 
here, as in Paris, seem to live, to a great extent, at 
these cafes^ and the whole population apparently 
turns out in the evening, as all the cafes are full, 
and the chairs and tables outside nearly all occu- 
pied. 

Gentlemen entering and leaving these places 
invariably raise their hats to the lady in charge, 
which strikes you as a pretty and graceful 
custom. In going along the streets you will 
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always find the men uncover their heads when a 
funeral passes; and what can be more reverent, 
and appropriate than this silent tribute to the 
dead ? There are many other little acts of a like 
nature which strike you as very becoming and 
graceful : altogether, Brussels is a most pleasant 
and agreeable city. 

One afternoon as we sat in one of the cafes^ en- 
joying the after-dinner cigar, we began to discuss 
the practicability and desirability of making our 
way to Sedan, in order to see what might be seen 
of the eflfects produced by the great battle which 
had raged around that town. The railway which 
directly communicated with Sedan had been 
partially destroyed in the course of the war ; but 
it was possible to get there by taking the Luxem- 
bourg Railway as far as Libramont, and going the 
remainder of the distance by diligence. 

Our hesitation arose from information obtained 
in the city that the Prussians had forbidden all per- 
sons other than peasants from going over the battle- 
fields, and also because fever and other diseases were 
said to be extremely prevalent in the town,* The 
ga/rgon had informed us that both these announce- 
ments were to be seen in the London ' Times.' We 
therefore hunted about the cafes and news-shops 

• The only real danger proved to be the fever. The author 
all but lost his life from an attack of virulent typhus, which 
supervened on his return home. 
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for some time, and at last, at the ' Cafe Londres,' 
we found a copy of the dear old Thunderer, and 
in its columns, amongst various items of war 
news, we found an announcement much to the 
effect stated above. Something we had heard also 
about francs-tirev/rs dodging about the woods, 
&c., in the vicinity of Sedan, and of course they 
might * kill the wrong chap.* Taken altogether, 
this was not a very pleasant prospect, but as we 
had heard of some gentlemen who had just re- 
turned safely to Brussels, after successfully ex- 
ploring the field of battle, we resolved to venture. 
"We accordingly returned to our hotel, and 
having given orders to be called at 5 a.m. the 
next morning, we retired to bed and sleep. Punc- 
tually at the appointed hour the gargon thundered 
at my door ; and reluctant as I was to turn out in 
the half-darkness, there was no alternative ; so I 
sent him to perform the same kind office for my 
friend. After a hasty breakfast we drove to the 
railway station, and at 6.5 a.m. started for Libra- 
mont. There was quite a curious medley of people 
travelling by the train: Sisters of Charity, in 
those black robes and curious white caps vdth 
which the illustrated papers made us familiar 
during the war ; priests and monks of all sorts ; 
numbers of gentlemen, and some ladies wearing 
the badge of the Eed Cross. Considering the sort 
of service this implied, we were obliged to believe 
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either that the world contained a much greater 
number of good, self-sacrificing people than we 
imagined, or that this sacred sign was in some 
cases borne as the means simply of satisfying 
curiosity or for some possibly worse motive : these 
views were confirmed by the large numbers of 
these people we found everywhere — the fewest of 
them perhaps in the fever-smitten town of Sedan 
itself. 

Besides these there were a number of English 
gentlemen in fiill travelling costume; some car- 
rying sketch-books, others note-books, evidently 
correspondents or artists for the English papers. 
When the train started there was a good deal 
of kissing on both cheeks among the French 
and Belgian gentlemen at parting. 

In our compartment were two priests or monks, 
both fine, portly men : one was a Franciscan ; his 
head was shaved except the usual circle, and 
he had no covering for it. He wore a loose 
brown robe, which enveloped him fi'om head 
to foot, and which was bound round his waist by 
a piece of thin rope, from which hung a wooden 
and brass crucifix and a string of beads. His 
feet were bare except sandals, but were scrupu- 
lously clean. The other was somewhat similarly 
attired, except that his robes were black and he 
wore a clerical cap. These were both kind, 
obliging, genial men, and we had a good deal of 
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broken conversation with them. The black priest 
was going to do his office among the wounded, the 
other was travelling on some other business. Our 
brown priest was certain that great evU would 
befall those nations and persons who had ventured 
to disobey the Holy Father. The black priest 
proved to be a great smoker ; soon after we started 
he produced a large pipe, and when that was 
finished several of my friend's English cigars 
followed it. We, however, had a perfect quid pro 
quo^ for they produced some very good claret and 
sandwiches, which we made pretty free with. The 
black priest gave us a pair of Chinese shoes, made 
of velvet, tastefully embroidered with gilt beads, 
which he said had been given to him by a wounded 
French soldier, who had taken them at the sacking 
of the Summer Palace at Pekin. We really en- 
joyed the short time we spent in their company, 
and when the time came we parted from them 
with sincere and unaffected regret, and with 
mutual good wishes. 

The country through which we passed was pretty, 
being undulating and well wooded, and for some 
miles before you reach Libramont the line passed 
right through the forest of Ardennes — Shakespeare's 
* Forest of Arden ' — and we straightway began to 
think of Rosalind, Orlando, the pensive Jacques, and 
other characters of that charming comedy. The 
forest appears to be very extensive and dense, and 
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at intervals you get brief glimpses of openings in 
the line of trees, lighted for a little distance by the 
bright sun, but soon lost in the dark twilight of 
the sombre, quiet depths of the forest. We passed 
many little bits of woodland scenery which would 
have delighted an artist. Our clerical friends had 
advised us to leave the train at St. Hubert instead 
of going on to Libramont, and told us we should 
find a diligence there for Sedan, as indeed we did, 
but it would have been better and more expeditious 
to have gone on, as we afterwards found. However, 
when the train stopped at St. Hubert we bade our 
friends adieu and leffc it. 

The scene which presented itself, as we left the 
little station, was very romantic. The station stands 
in the midst of a clearing in the forest, and is, of 
course, surrounded by it. The vast mass of foliage 
at this time bore the rich tints of autumn, and pre- 
sented a gorgeous spectacle. Right in front of us 
was a little stone bridge, spanning a small stream, 
and on this bridge were lounging a few peasants, 
and two or three soldiers, whose red, loose trousers 
and military jackets and caps announced them to 
be French prisoners. We had a little talk with them 
—they had been wounded and captured in some of 
the battles, but how they had got to this place did 
not appear. They showed us their caps and 
jackets, torn with shell or rifle ball, as the case 
might be. -They were very civil and respectful^ 
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and iheir ^ Je vons remercie, messieurs/ for some 
Belgian cigars, of which we had a stock for these 
purposes, were evidently sincere. 

The forest of Ardennes is very extensive and 
wild ; the following description may possibly still 
apply: — *The characteristic featnre of the Ar- 
dennes is wildness, heathy and rocky hills, with 
dark rapid streams winding ronnd them, vast forests 
of oak stretching over the plains and crowning the 
hills peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves ; 
villages at long intervals, dirty and poor cottages 
thinly scattered among the valleys, and castles 
frowning fit)m rocky heights, embosomed in woods.' 
The town itself is a miserably poor place, and is 
said to have been fonnded by St. Hubert, who, like 
many other saints of ancient and modem times, 
compounded for the follies of his youth by the ex- 
treme and stem sanctity of his maturer age. He 
is said to have been a prince, and to have been 
converted by a miracle while hunting on a Sun- 
day; but as it was a thousand years ago it is 
bootless to enquire into the truth of the legend. 
He, however, attained a vast reputation for sanc- 
tity, and miracles were wrought at his tomb. He 
is still, I believe, the patron saint of hunters and 
sportsmen. 

We found we should have about an hour 
to wait for the diligence, and as under such 
circumstances visions of beer always float before 
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the mind of an Englishman, and as we certainly 
were not going to dishonour the national custom 
in a foreign land, especially as we had a better 
excuse for it than some of the thirsty sonls at 
home, who are always imbibing in season and out 
of season, we felt, in fact, that a glass of beer 
would really benefit us, and accordingly adjourned 
to the * bar ' of the miserable cabaret near the sta- 
tion and ordered deux hieres. They were promptly 
supplied : there was plenty of it for the money, 
certainly, and it did not look so bad — a deep red 
brown colour — a trifle muddy, perhaps — however, 
here goes a short drink ! and by a mutual impulse 
we carefully and respectfdlly replaced the glasses 
on the table. I felt inclined to say with Mr. Toole, 
* Belgians, this is too much ! ' Was that beer drunk 
by the peasants, oblivious, poor fellows, of the fla- 
vour of Bass, or did it return whence it came ? This 
deponent knoweth not. 

By this time we heard volleys of French exple- 
tives proceeding from the paved space in front of 
the inn, and on looking through the window per- 
ceived that the angry expressions were induced by 
the efforts of the men to harness the horses to the 
diligence. The horse is said to be a noble, intelli- 
gent, docile animal ; but why it is that in all coun- 
tries it seems necessary to expend such an amount 
of strong language on him, to regulate his move- 
ments, is a problem I am unable to solve. But the 
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vehicle which was to have the honour of convey- 
ing us, how shall it be described ? It was old and 
rickety, but it had a certain value as a study of 
the antique, and would have delighted the heart 
of a gentleman of mediaeval tastes ; these qualities 
were, of course, a ftiU compensation for its incon- 
venient and dilapidated condition. The harness — 
and I had almost said the horses — were of the 
same era ; the former was rotten and worn out, 
and was eked out with ropes and pieces of twine ; 
the latter — well, they were not fiery steeds, inas- 
much as it occupied them five hours to go twenty- 
three miles, but then the roads were very hilly. 

There is nothing striking about the country 
except its wildness and loneliness and the absence 
of cultivation, the land lying nearly entirely in 
grass, and what timber there is is light. Anon we 
pass a large cross erected by the side of the road, 
or a lonely shrine to the Virgin ; but the road for 
some time is solitary, silent, and duU. As we 
approach Bouillon we begin to see some traces of 
the war. A party of Belgian soldiers and their 
officers pass us ; shortly after we see some of their 
artillery posted in a field. What are those wag- 
gons which approach us on the road, some closed, 
some open ? When we get up to them they prove 
to be ambulance waggons, some full of wounded 
Frenchmen stretched side by side on the straw, 
looking desperately ill; another, closed, contains 
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either dead or severely wounded men ; another is 
loaded with arms and accoutrements from the 
field — helmets, swords, knapsacks, uniforms, &c., 
all dirty, rusty, and huddled together. 

These pass us at intervals until we reach Bouillon, 
which we do about five in the evening, pretty well 
tired already, as this journey of the diligence has been 
on the whole extremely tedious. The first thing 
we discover, as soon as our vehicle pulls up on the 
rough stones of the main street of this little town, 
is that we are going no farther. We had paid, or 
thought we had, to be taken on to Sedan, which 
we wished to reach that night, and to be left high 
and dry here, fourteen miles off, was sufficiently 
annoying. We were obliged to make the best of 
it, and after a great deal of trouble bargained with 
a French peasant, who was returning to Balan, 
near Sedan, where he Uved, to take us on his con- 
veyance. Meantime we adjourned to a cafe for 
some refreshment, and then strolled about the 
town a little. It is very dirty, wretchedly paved, 
and has all the appearance of poverty, but is beau- 
tiftdly situated. 
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CHAPTKB VL 

BOTJIIiliOF TO 8EDAK. 

Bouillon— The Castle— The Stzeets— Tendii^ Aims £r(mi the field- 
Bed Cross Man — Wounded Prossians — ^New Friends — Soeneiy — 
Peasants from Baaeilles — Landwohrman — ^La ChapeUe. 

BouiLiiOF is situated at the bottom of a long 
valle J washed by a small riyer, called the Semoi, 
which winds round a rocky promontory, on which 
stands the ancient castle of Grodfirey de Bouillon 
high above the town. It is now used as a military 
prison, but doubtless presents much the same ap- 
pearance as when that pious and chivabous hero 
marshalled his mail-dad followers therein for the 
first Crusade. The town itself is small and mean, 
and presents no objects of interest except the 
castle. Its situation, however, in the midst of 
verdant, wooded hills, and on the banks of the 
quiet, beautiful river, is very romantic and pleas- 
ing. There are said to be many splendid views 
and walks in the neighbourhood, which I can well 
believe. The events of the war had aroused the 
town firom its ordinary quietude, and its streets 
were crowded with blue-bloused peasants in their 
sabots, Belgian soldiers, doctors, travellers, and a 
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good number of the Eed Cross men. The late 
Emperor Napoleon had slept a night here, a short 
time before we arrived, on his way to Germany. 

As we strolled about the town, two or three of the 
peasants got round us, and in a mysterious manner 
gave us to understand that if we chose they would 
sell us a chassepot, a sabre, a cavalry sword, or a 
bayonet — ^in fact, arms of aU sorts were to be had. 
It is worthy of note that all they offered us were 
French, none Prussian, so far as we saw. We did 
not intend to buy any, though they were cheap 
enough, but followed some of the men just to look 
at what they had for sale, and were conducted to 
some dim and dark recess of their cottages, where 
the articles were produced with all imaginable 
secrecy. As far as we could judge, every peasant 
seemed to have a good stock of these arms, &c., 
which, of course, had been taken from the battle- 
field. One of our Eed Cross friends was engaged 
in this traJBSc, as, after following him into a secret 
comer, he produced a splendid French cavalry 
pistol, which h^ offered us for a few francs. I 
could easily have understood this secrecy in towns 
in Prussian occupation, but could not account for 
it in this frontier town of Belgium. It arose, 
however, from the fact that the Belgian authorities 
had strictly interdicted this traffic, and would un- 
doubtedly have taken arms frx)m either peasant or 
traveUer known to possess them. 
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We saw here many waggons foil of wounded men, 
and got our first sight of the terrible Prussians in 
the shape of some half-dozen £ur-haired, mild- 
looking youngfellows lying badly wounded in a con- 
veyance. These were the only Grerman soldiers we 
saw over the frontier except a Landwehrman, 
whose acquaintance we made soon afterwards. It 
was now time to meet our French friend who was 
to take us the rest of the journey to Sedan. We 
found him, and had just got into his conveyance 
(a sort of pony phaeton), when a young fellow, 
sunburned and travel-stained, came up and asked 
us to permit him to join us, to which, as there 
was room, we of course had no objection, and he 
accordingly got into the vehicle and we started. 

The first thing we did was to fill our pipes once 
more — how often we had done so during the day I 
had lost aU idea of. Our new friend blew a cloud, 
of course, and we managed to hammer out a little 
conversation. He proved to be a horse-dealer, 
and told us he had done a splendid stroke of busi- 
ness after the capitulation. He went so far as to 
say that immediately after that event horses were 
to be had for a glass of beer or a cigar, and after 
that we were quite prepared to hear he had 
bought a great many. In point of fact, he offered 
me a splendid charger for lOZ. ; but admirer as I 
am of the noble animal at a distance, I was re- 
luctant to make a closer acquaintance, and declined 
the offer. 
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So we smoked and talked, or tried to do so, in 
German, French, and English, as onr little pony- 
took us over the ground at a good pace. The 
scenery between this and Sedan is very fine 
indeed : a constant succession of hills, covered 
with trees to the summit, clothed with beautiful, 
variegated foliage. The road winds round, up and 
down these hills, and at every turn shows new 
and romantic views, amphitheatres of hills, deep 
ravines, and anon, at the top of some height, a 
broad expanse of brown moorland : for the whole 
distance, however, it was silent and solitary — not a 
house, nor a sign of cultivation, but wild, grand 
scenery all the way. 

As we approached the frontier we passed an en- 
campment of peasants from Bazeilles. There they 
were, men, women, and children in considerable 
numbers, on the bare hill-side. They had erected 
miserable brushwood huts, or tents, which looked as 
if the first sharp gust of wind would level them to the 
ground, and had put in and about them what few 
things they had saved of their goods and chattels. 
They were cooking, gipsy fashion, by means of an 
iron pot suspended over a fire. Fortunately the 
weather was warm and fine ; if it had been other- 
wise, it would appear as if they must have perished 
from sheer exposure. Very soon after we came to 
the Belgian frontier, where there is a sort of small 
guardhouse, and a newly painted post by the road- 
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side, marked ^ Belgique/ but nothing at all in the 
shape of a natural division of the two countries. 

Soon after we left Bonillon a light Prussian pro- 
vision waggon, driven by the Landwehrman 
before referred to, overtook ns on the road, and 
continued to drive on behind us. We were obliged 
to dispense with the ceremony of introduction, 
and struck up a conversation with the driver. 
Like our friend the horse-dealer, he was a very 
jolly fellow, and smoked like a fomace. He wore 
the inevitable spectacles, though he was only 
about twenty-eight, had been mate of a ship 
when he was summoned to the war, and gave us a 
good deal of his history and opinions then and 
afterwards. 

The twilight had by this time deepened into 
almost inky darkness, the lamps on our respective 
vehicles were lighted, and threw a passing 
gleam on the white road and the trees and 
grass which flanked it ; as for ourselves, we could 
barely see each others' faces — ^indeed, little more 
than the red burning contents of our pipes — and 
hear nothing but the melancholy wind as it rushed 
over the hiUs and swept by us, or the pattering of 
the horses' feet and the jingle of the little bells on 
their collars. 

After going some time in silence through the 
darkness, we got to a little village called La 
Chapelle, and stopped at its caharet, where we 
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got down and went in. The little room was fall 
of Frencli peasants enveloped in clouds of smoke, 
discussing and talking loudly and with ener- 
getic gestures. Of course we had to hob-nob with 
our new friends, and four small glasses of eau-de-vie 
having been ordered and obtained, we clinked 
them, and drank together in all good fellowship : 
our friends wanted to reciprocate, but I managed 
to escape any more. This ceremony being con- 
cluded, we went on again, and after proceeding a 
little distance we turned off into a bye-road, and 
soon saw something rising high and black and in- 
volving the road in still deeper darkness in its 
shadow. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A NIGHT IN BALAN. 

Too Late — The Cottage — Hard Fare — A Peasant's Story— German 

Coolness. 

We were nnder the walls of Sedan, and formid- 
able enough they seemed in the darkness. After 
driving round them some distance we came to one 
of the gates and found, as our friends had expected, 
that we could not get into the town that night. 
It appeared that there was no fixed hour for 
closing the gates, but it was generally done be- 
tween six and eight in the evening. We, however, 
thought we had a friend in court in the soldier ; 
and, indeed, he and our other friend left us to try 
if they could manage it. Meanwhile we sat in the 
vehicle close to the gate, with the Prussian sen- 
tries marching up and down before it. Our com- 
panions returned, however, with the information 
that it could not be done, and our Prussian friend 
was in the same predicament. 

Our driver oflfered us two beds in his cottage, at 
which a few minutes afterwards we arrived and 
alighted, thoroughly tired and very hungry, having 
had little or nothing to eat since six in the mom- 
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ing, except a poor luncli of coldmutton at one of the 
villages. The cottage proved to be a very decent 
honse of the sort, and possessed a good kitchen with 
a wood fire, and, of course, a table and chairs. We 
sat down and waited with some anxiety to see what 
they could give us to eat. We certainly were 
hungry enough not to be dainty, and as it had 
been said the peasantry in this vicinity were 
perishing of starvation, we did not expect much. 
Our peasant's wife, however, shortly put before us 
a joint of meat of some kind. I have not the 
faintest idea what it was, but it was plentifolly 
dressed with onions and gravy. This, with one of 
the largest loaves I ever saw in my life, a salad to 
follow, and a couple of bottles of claret to assist 
digestion, formed a meal to which, under the cir- 
cumstances, we did ample justice. 

There cannot be a doubt that the deepest distress 
and privations were being suflfered then and after- 
wards by the poor people in and about Sedan, but I 
could not understand how our host came to be so 
well provided. Our Prussian had gone out to look 
after his horse, and when that was done he came in 
to assist us, and when we had all finished, the joint 
of meat, only a very small one, was disposed of. 
Our host gave us to understand that every window 
in his house not broken by the actual contact of 
shot had been shivered to atoms by the concus- 
sion of the air, produced by the artillery firing. 
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the noise of whicli lie deacribed as awfol and 
terrible. After the battle he had eight dead men 
lying before his door, five Frenchmen and three 
PrusBians. His wife told ns that jnst before the 
Prussians came they had been three days almost 
without food, the French having either eaten or 
taken all the provisions they had, and that biflcuits, 
begged from the Glerman soldiers, saved them 
from starvation. 

The moment our horse-dealer had finished his 
supper he fell asleep ; ourselves and the Prossian 
talked a while. He was very communicative of 
his private affairs; informed us he was about 
to have been married before the war, and in- 
tended to be when it was over (I hope the 
poor fellow survived to carry out his intention) ; 
told us how he had been lost at Pont a Mousson 
and found his way back to his comrades by aid of 
the map of France, which was supplied to every 
Prussian soldier, and which map, weU thumbed 
and worn, we saw ; how he had never been in a 
bed for three weeks, and was obliged to carry a 
loaded revolver with him for fear of the peasants, 
his duty taking him amongst them at times. He 
showed us the revolver, and was anxious to explain 
and illustrate its mechanism, but we assured him 
we perfectly understood it. I was considerably 
astonished at the coolness of this man ; he was 
going to sleep this very night under the roof of a 
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Frencli peasant, and surrounded by a population 
infuriated by their losses and frantic with national 
hatred. As is well known, these peasants were 
not slow to take revenge where it could be done 
with safety. I feel certain that his life would not 
have been worth an hour's purchase but for the 
immediate vicinity of the German garrison in 
Sedan. However, these things did not appear to 
trouble him ; familiarity with danger of aU sorts 
had doubtless made him indifferent to it. About 
eleven we retired to our bed, the linen of which 
was coarse but clean. Our horse-dealer had to 
sleep on the floor, the Prussian in the straw of his 
'cart. 
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CHAPTEK VnL 



THE BATTLE-FIELD. 



Balan — Debris on the Field — Dead Bodies — Sitnation of Sedan — 
Desolation — The Giayes — ^Traces of the Struggle — A Letter foond 
— Emperor's Last Proclamation — Destraction of Trees — Carlyle 
on War. 

We slept well, rose next morning about seven, 
and after ablutions and a decent breakfast sallied 
out, the horse-dealer to his business, ourselves, our 
host, and the Prussian — who seemed to have nothing 
particular to do— to see the battle-field. It was a 
fine, bright morning, and we had no sooner set foot 
outside the door than the evidences of the conflict 
were to be seen on all sides. This little village 
had not suffered like Bazeilles, but there was 
hardly a house in it that was not pitted all over 
with shot-marks ; many had large holes in the 
walls caused by cannon-shot or shells ; of course 
every bit of glass in the windows was shivered to 
atoms. The street was littered all over with 
knapsacks, helmets, leathern water-bottles, ammu- 
nition pouches, military caps, jackets, pieces of shell, 
bullets, mitrailleuse cartridge cases — in fact, every 
kind of dSbris that can be supposed to appertain to 
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the personal equipment of a soldier or to militarjr 
operations. 

It was the same in this respect wherever 
we went; all the fields, woods, and heights 
for miles round were littered more or less with 
this kind of debris. The arms for the most 
part had been removed ; you might find some 
occasionally, but they had, generally speaking, 
been taken either by the Prussians or the peasants. 
The dead bodies had of course at this time (about 
three weeks after the battles) all been buried — 
poorly and unperfectly indeed, as in many cases 
we could have pushed our sticks through the thin 
covering of soil which concealed them. Even at 
this time a dead body or two was found occa- 
sionally at the bottom of a deep ditch or pond, or 
in some secluded wood or thicket, but we escaped 
the sight of them. As may be imagined, the 
eflBuvia which arose under the influence of a hot 
sun was very perceptible and absolutely sickening 
in many places. 

Sedan is situated in a fertile valley, watered by 
the Meuse, and is surrounded by heights which 
completely command it. The Germans having 
driven the French before them into the town, 
occupied these heights, and thus the whole mass 
of the French army lay under their guns and com- 
pletely at their mercy. Difficult as it seemed at 
that time to imagine any combination of circum- 
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stances wluch could compel a trained, disciplined 
army of 84,000 men to surrender at discretion, no 
other result was possible from the position, as is 
perfectly evident from seeing the town and country 
about it. One is inclined to ask of what use for- 
tifications could be in a town situated like Sedan. 
The little valley in which it lies probably before 
the battle presented some such appearance as is 
indicated in Wordsworth's lines : — 

The mom that now along the sHver Meuse, 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 
To tend their silent hoats and ringing wains, 
Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening com beneath it. 

At the time of our visit it was simply a scene of 
ruin, desolation, and death. The demon of war 
had passed through it and left his usual traces. 
What had been quiet, happy homesteads and 
smiling fields were now blackened ruins and 
trampled clay. If the few and slight descriptions 
I am about to give are multiplied, and supposed to 
extend over this valley and the country around it 
for some miles in every direction, a very good idea 
will be formed of its general appearance. We did 
not attempt any regular inspection of the localities, 
but rambled hither and thither as our fancy led us. 
The fields are trampled all over with the feet of 
men and horses, and cut up in deep ruts in the 
places where the artillery has passed, and are 
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thickly studded with graves — in some cases merely 
indicated by the raised soil, but usually marked 
with rude crosses made of roughly-dressed wood. 
Some of these are simply bits of twig from neigh- 
bouring trees, roughly tied together. The com- 
mon soldiers are buried uncofBned, and in irregular 
numbers from two or three to one hundred, just as 
they happen to lie ; the officers in smaller numbers 
and in rude coffins. In some cases Prussian hel- 
mets still hung on the crosses, indicating the na- 
tionality of the dead beneath. Occasionally French 
and German lie together in one grave. * Hier ruhen 
in Gott 25 Preussen, 31 Pranzozen.' On most of 
the crosses you may read that so many Bavarians, 
Prussians, or French lie there. Here is a grave 
with a faded wreath of leaves on it, and on the 
cross we find an intimation written in pencil — 
* Here rest in G^d one colonel, seven captains, and 
three lieutenants, Prussian.' 

Perhaps in tliis neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

Passing behind a hedge and near a wet ditch, 
we saw a single grave marked with a bit of twig 
rudely tied in the form of the sacred emblem. The 
peasants had found some days afber the battle a 
dead Bavarian in the ditch, shot through the head. 
They had lifted him out and scooped a shallow 
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grave close by, and laid the poor fellow there. 
One grave in the garden of a chdteau was pointed 
out to us as that of some relative of Bismarck, 
who was said to have been shot by a peasant 
woman of Bazeilles. We saw the spot where he 
was said to have been killed. It was a narrow 
lane, near the garden-wall of the ehdieoM^ and 
close to the spot where he is buried. I doubted the 
whole story, but some poor fellow lay there, who- 
ever he might be. Some of the dead officers have 
been removed to Germany for reinterment. 

In one place we saw a ridge behind which some 
troops had been posted, and where some heavy 
fighting had taken place : — the dead in this case had 
simply been laid in the trench and the earth thrown 
over upon them : — ^then more graves, more trampled 
fields, a deep lane over the banks of which men had 
been hurled pell-meU, marking the place by dis- 
placed earth and torn hedges, the ground thickly 
covered with discharged cartridges-the scene of a 
cavalry fight — the ground covered with the marks 
of horse-hoofs in every direction. Here we pass ex- 
tinguished camp-fires, bones of horses, &c. There is 
a position which was taken and re-taken several 
times ; the graves about it are large and numerous. 
We are constantly picking up and throwing down 
again some of the relics which lie scattered about. 
Here is a Bavarian knapsack, with a bullet-hole 
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right through it, and stained with blood. We 
brought it home, with a number of other things. 
We had a small discussion on the field about this 
knapsack. The Frenchman said the man had been 
shot in the back. The Prussian would not have 
it, but said the ball had passed through the breast, 
and so through the knapsack afterwards. He need 
not have been so careful of the reputation of the 
poor fellow who had worn it, for friends and foes 
alike would admit that the Germans kept their 
faces to the enemy. 

Amongst the dSbris scattered over the field were 
French and German newspapers, a few letters, and 
various other papers, regimental books, &c. Here 
is a letter we picked up amongst others : — 

Loudeauz, July 81, 1870. 

My dear General, — I reply to your letter, which has given 
me great pleasure to learn that you are in good health ; as for 
us, we are well for the present, and I wish my letter may find 
you the same, as since you and Cl^on have gone away I 
have not had half so much pleasure. I have been obliged to go 
and fetch the big Hoan, who does not please me at all, and the 
Cof, who was with P^gon ; therefore I assure jrou I put myself 
out of humour. ... If, perchance, you can end it all 
at once, come back quickly. I will tell you, also, that Al&ed 
Morsion is gone away, also Bumo, Taupet, Mamo, Joseph, Glius, 
Gl^o, and Matthieu le Sclago, who is going away shortly. 
Cl^o wrote to me a day after you, and asked me for your 
address. I am going to give it in the letter I am writing to 
you. I have also written to him, and am going to put yours 
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in his. Without anything more at present, I conclude in 
kissing you with all my heart — ^Yoor Friend who loves you, 

I do not prepay my letter, as I am told that soldiers get 
them free as long as they are on service. Matthieu Coher is 
also gone away ; there is only myself to go, and the house will 
be empty. 

The Cl^sio Francois, 44th Regiment of Infantry, 2nd Bat- 
talion, 4th Company, at Metz, Department of the Moselle, or 
following the regiment. 

My dear General, — ^I was finishing my letter at nine o'clock 
on Saturday night. At half-past ten there was a cry of fire at 
our door ; it was at Francis Priony s. In the space of four hours 
the whole working-shop was burnt, and the loss is estimated at 
12,000 francs. Thus you see how a misfortune happens at 
the time when one little expects it. 

Here is a sonnet of some amorous young French- 
man to * Ma Cherie Marie/ but, alas ! never sent. 
Here is a letter which none of my Mends can make 
out, or even indicate with certainty in what lan- 
guage it is written. It is probably a provincial 
patois of some sort. Here is a proclamation of the 
Emperor, which we found pretty frequently in the 
vicinity of the town, stained with mud, and some- 
times with blood — a grim commentary thereon. I 
suppose it appeared in the English papers at the 
time, but as it was probably, from its date, his 
very last official act prior to the surrender, it will 
bear reprinting : — 
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Peoolamation op H.M. the Empeeoe. 

Soldiers, — The commencement of the war not having proved 
favourable, I have resolved, by setting aside my own personal 
intentions, to commit the command of the armies into the 
hands of the Marshals chosen by France, and more particularly 
by public opinion. Up to the present moment our efforts have 
not been crowned by success ; I am, however, informed that 
the army of Marshal Bazaine has been recruited beneath the 
walls of Metz, and that the losses experienced by the army of 
Marshal MacMahon yesterday were not considerable. There 
is, therefore, no present cause for your discouragement. 
Hitherto we have prevented the enemy's entrance into the 
capital, and all France i^ow rises to repel her invaders. Amid 
circumstances of such serious import, the Empress in the 
meantime worthily representing me in Pans, I have preferred 
the rSle of soldier to that of sovereign. No sacrifice shall be 
counted dear by me in order to save our country. She still 
contains, thank God, brave-hearted men ,* and if, indeed, there 
are cowards to be found, the military law and public contempt 
will not fail in their punishment. Soldiers, show yourselves 
worthy of your reputation of former days. God will not for- 
sake our country if each will do his duty. 

The Imperial Quarters, Sedan, August 31, 1870. 

Napoleon. 

Printed by Jules Laroche, 22, Eue Napoleon, Sedan. 

Gloomy and despairing must have been the 
council of war from which this document ema- 
nated. Its writer, after a sad and inglorious exile 
of two years, has died in seclusion and sorrow. 
He is dead ; and according to a good and charitable 
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ciisix>m, let that fact lead us to speak as lightly as 
possible of actions whicli abstract morality must 
severely condemn, bat which, jndged by royal and 
imperial precedents, have at least been equalled. 
Certainly, whether from policy or better motives, 
he was England's friend, a &ct which Englishmen 
will not readily foi^t. 

The country about Sedan is pretty frdl of trees, 
which bore evident marks of the severity of the 
artillery-firing. In some cases they were cut clean 
in two ; in others the tronks were smashed, and 
the tops bent down to the ground, or large branches 
were torn off and strewed beneath. In one place 
a small grove had been levelled by shot, and the 
trees lay in scores on the ground. 

Our rambles for miles in all directions only pro- 
duced a constant succession of scenes and circum- 
stances like those Ihave described. The rude crosses 
which mark the graves wUl soon disappear. Here 
is a field in which some hundreds of Bavarians 
are buried ; the peasants are ploughing over their 
graves. As in past battle-fields so in these, soon no 
traces will exist to show where these gallant men 
fought and died for their country, except, indeed, it 
be the extra fertility of the land where they found 
their graves. Ere long * gentle Nature ' will obli- 
terate all or most of the traces of the devastation 
and ruin of war, though she cannot destroy the 
memory of the brave. 
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But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

Which lining waves where thou did'st cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide fields revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive. 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring. 

Carlyle has some caustic remarks in his ^ Sartor 
Itesartus ' on the folly and absurdity of war, and 
though the case he puts is applicable enough to 
most wars, it does not apply to this. Not a man 
among the intelligent, educated Germans but had 
a clear perception that he was fighting for hearth 
and home and the liberty and integrity of Father- 
land against an ambitious or misguided despot, and 
an army, if not a people, puffed up with national 
conceit and a vain desire for glory. This knowledge 
it was that imparted to the German soldiers that 
cool and steady bravery, that contempt for life 
(which was yet dearer to them than to the con- 
stituent elements of most European armies), which 
carried them victoriously through the whole ter- 
rible and bloody campaign. 

We call it a scandal that in the enlightenment 
and Christianity of the nineteenth century two 
of the foremost nations of Europe should refer 
their differences to such an awful arbitrament, 
and yet were our own country placed in the 
same circumstances that Germany was, would 
not the very Secretary of the Peace Society 

E 
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himself cast away his pen, gird himself with 
the panoply of war, and rush to the jBront? 
Men dream of a time when wars shall cease and 
mankind dwell together in one universal brother- 
hood, undisturbed by jealousies and angry pas- 
sions. Such a time may arrive, but it will only be 
when human nature is greatly exalted above its pre- 
sent condition. Horrible as war is, it is not all bad, 
inasmuch as it fosters, strengthens, and developes 
courage, patriotism, and self-sacrifice — ^virtues 
which long-continued peace, luxury, and unin- 
terrupted pursuits of commerce are apt to deaden. 
War has characterised every age of the world, every 
phase of civilisation, every form of government and 
religion, and is apparently one of the inevitable con- 
ditions of human society as at present constituted. 
As Alexander cut the Gordian knot with his sword, 
so war in many cases constitutes the only possible 
solution of a difficulty. 

Were statesmen, governments, and peoples always 
actuated in their objects by a single desire for 
justice and equity, then arbitration, as a substitute, 
might be practicable ; but nothing but force wiQ 
prevent the strong despoiling the weak, when de- 
termined to do so and conscious of the power. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

BAZEILLES. 

French Characteristics — A Ruined ChAteau — Letter Found — Family 
Sorrows — Struggle at Bazeilles — Grerman Atrocities — The Ruined 
Town — The Church — A Miracle — Turenne's Birth-place — Suffer- 
ings of the Inhabitants — The Plain of Death. 

While we were breakfasting in the cottage a 
little scene occurred. Some five or six peasants 
came in linrriedly and commenced an eager col- 
loquy with our host. We could not make out 
what the subject of discussion was, but the men 
were very much excited about it, and the peculiar 
French intonation of the last syllables of their 
words was strongly developed, and their talk was 
accompanied with those energetic gestures, shrug- 
ging of the shoulders, and spreading of the hands 
without which a Frenchman seems unable to 
express himself folly. Our German stared at 
them through his spectacles with cool indifference. 
Excitement, however, in a Frenchman does not 
necessarily imply either anger or any other emo- 
tion, but rather seems to be his normal condition. 
Nothing came of the affair, however, as the men 
retired after a while. 

B 2 
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On the road between Sedan and Bazeilles stand 
several houses, all in a more or less shattered con- 
dition. One was a modem chateau^ elegantlj and 
* snbtantiallY built of stone ; it was much damaged 
in various ways, but the roof was entire, and of 
course the house had not been burned. It was 
enclosed in what had evidently been extensive and 
well-kept gardens and grounds — now a mere mass 
of tangled shrubs, grass, and earth ; and what 
trees there were were more or less injured. This 
garden was covered with the usual relics of the 
battle — ^knapsacks, helmets, &c. — and contained a 
considerable number of graves. The furniture the 
house had contained had most of it been removed 
either before or since the attack on Bazeilles, but 
the bare floors, walls, and windows bore evident 
traces of the conflict. In the upper rooms there 
were many large shot-holes in the walls ; all the 
windows were broken : we noticed one where a 
bullet had entered, made a small hole in the glass, 
struck a mirror which still remained on the 
mantel-piece, then glanced off, and buried itself in 
the opposite wall. 

There had apparently been flghting within the 
building ; some of the doors were split by bayonet 
thrusts, and in one room was a bed with a huge 
gory stain on it, how caused we could only con- 
jecture. The balustrade of the stairs was broken 
down, and every room in the house more or less 
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wrecked and damaged. Near the graves in tliis 
garden we found the following letter — the names 
are, perhaps, better omitted : — 

Monsaquet, 4 aout 1870. 

Mon cher Enfant, — Je te remercie bien d'avoir pens^ a me 
donner de tes nouvelles. Dans les circonstances actuelles une 
pauvre m^re ne peut que se chagriner. Cela est ais^ a com- 
prendre, mais j'ai confiance en IHeu, et je le prie et le prierai 
tous les jours de te con server a notre affection et sans infirmit^s. 

J'espere que tu nous donneras souvent de tes nouvelles, car 
tu ne doutes pas que j'en ai besoin pour avoir du courage et 
qu'un silence tant soit peu long nous laisserait dans des 
angoisfles morteUes. 

Je suis bien heureux que tu ne fennuies pas, d'ailleurs I'ln- 
qui^tude et le chagrin n'dloigne ni I'approche ni le danger, et 
il n'arrivera que ce qu*il plaira a Dieu. Attendons tout de sa. 
bont^I 

On nous dit que les Fran9ais ont eu quelque avantage sur la 
frontiere ; peut-etre que cela d^couragera les ennemis et leur 
fera d^sirer la paix. 

Toute la famiUe et nous aussi nous portons bien. Tous te 
font des compliments. 

Selon tes desires je te dirai que nous avons achet^ un d.ne, 
qui nous a cout^ 57 francs. Je ne sais pas autre chose qui puisse 
t'int^resser, au moins qu'il ne te soit agr^able de savoir que hier 
il a plu saisonnablement et que le temps menace encore. C'est 
bien xm peu tard, car nos r^coltes ont bien soutfert, mais les 
vignes pourront encore s'en trouver bien. 

Adieu, cher enfant ! Pense k nous, qui aurons toujours nos 
coeurs vers toi ; nous t'aimons et t'embrassons de toute notre 
&me. Ta Meke. 

[Addressed to — ] 

Monsieur , soldat a la 26me Compie. du 4me Regiment 

d'Infanterie de Marine. 
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Translation. 

Monsaquet, August 4^ 1870. 

My dear Child, — ^I thank you for having taken the trouble to 
give me your news. You will easily comprehend that a poor 
mother is in great anxiety under existing circumstances ; but I 
have confidence in God, and I pray Him, and shall pray every 
day, to preserve you to our afiection and in health. 

I hope you will often give us news, for you must know 
that I have need thereof to sustain my courage, as a silence 
even of short duration, leaves us in mortal fear. 

I am very glad that you are comfortable, as inquietude and 
grief neither keep away nor increase the danger, and nothing 
can happen to you but what pleases the Almighty, from whom 
let us hope for His mercy. 

They say the French, have obtained some advantage on the 
frontier, which, perhaps, will discourage the enemy and cause 
them to wish for peace. 

I and all the family are well, and send you their compliments. 

According to your desire I inform you that we have bought 
an ass, which has cost us 57 francs. I don't know anything 
else to interest you, unless it is agreeable to you to hear that 
it rained moderately yesterday, and that we may expect a con- 
tinuance. It is rather late, and our harvest has sufiered a 
good deal, but we hope the vines will be benefited by it. 

Good-bye, dear child ! think of us, as we always have our 
hearts with you ; we love you and embrace you with all our 
soul. Your Mother. 

It is addressed, as will be seen, to a soldier of 
the French marines, then stationed at Toulon, but 
who subsequently took part in the defence of 
Bazeilles, and suffered heavily. From what we 
learned there is little or no doubt the soldier to 
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whom itis addressed had been kiUed^andwas buried 
close to the spot where we found it. These letters 
lying on the field, we were told, almost always ap- 
pertained to dead men, inasmuch as when bodies 
were buried the pockets were turned out and any- 
thing of value preserved, while worthless things, 
like letters and papers, were thrown aside. They 
were also frequently taken out of their pockets at 
the last moment by dying men, and were found in 
their hands or by their sides after death. 

The hopeless and grievous sorrow which must 
have fallen on this quiet household at Monsaquet is, 
alas ! but an unimportant episode of war, and is 
only a type of thousands of like cases both in 
France and Germany. The silent griefs of mothers, 
widows, and orphans do not enter as much as they 
ought to do into the calculations of statesmen when 
contemplating war. Great, indeed, is the respon- 
sibility of those whom anything but the direst 
necessity induces to plunge their country into that 
which entails sorrows like these. 

A little beyond this house we get to Bazeilles. 
The struggle in this place was severe and hand to 
hand, and was often renewed before the Bavarians 
carried it by storm. These Bavarians appear, in 
some measure, to have acted the part of the dwarf 
in the fable of the Giant and Dwarf in the / Vicar 
of Wakefield.* They did not capture it without 
severe loss, as the number of their helmets and 
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knapsacks scattered about would be sufficient to 
testify. The place might almost claim to rank as 
a small town, as it had 2,500 inhabitants, was 
well built of stone, and had one or two churches, 
chateaux, &c. 

Let me say a few words on what led to the 
destruction of Bazeilles, and I think I can do so 
impartially, as, since the promulgation of the mon- 
strous conditions of peace my sympathies have 
been largely transferred to poor, unhappy, broken 
France. These conditions, however, are the act 
of the German Government, which is not a synony- 
mous term for the German nation. We were told 
by some Bavarian soldiers we met in BazeiUes that 
the inhabitants had fired upon the German troops 
from their windows (for that, however, except that it 
was irritating and useless, I should not much blame 
them), but these men told us farther that a con- 
siderable number of their comrades, including forty 
men of their own regiment, had been cruelly assas- 
sinated by the French inhabitants while lying 
wounded and helpless in the streets, and that the 
women were conspicuous in these dastardly actions. 
It will be remembered that the first attack on 
Bazeilles failed, and the Germans were driven out, 
leaving their dead and wounded behind them. It 
was in the interval between the first and second 
attack that the inhabitants — men and women — 
were said to have rushed out and assassinated the 
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German wounded ; and if this be true, it excuses, 
if it does not justify, the destruction of the place and 
severe punishment of the inhabitants. 

Whetheritwas firedby accident, as a consequence 
of the shelling, or was deliberately burned, seems 
uncertain; but the former appears probable, as the 
rname, which was filled with wounded, both German 
and French, was destroyed with aU within it. In 
confirmation of what these soldiers told us let me 
quote the testimony of an eye-witness, one who 
manifests and confesses to ^ strong French sym- 
pathies' : — ^ Shall we ever forget the horror of that 
scene ? A long street, every house burning — some 
smouldering, some blazing still — no human being 
there, but dreadful forms lying about the streets 
in attitudes of pain and agony, their clothes still 
smoking, and with clenched hands and upturned 
faces, the blood issuing from their mouths, show- 
ing how fearful their deaths must have been. AU 
were Germans, and there were deep gashes in the 
throats of some that told a tale of revenge, and 
possibly murder, that had been done by no soldier's 
hand.' 

The Bavarians are charged not only with firing 
Bazeilles deliberately, but with a series of horrible 
actions, including, not to mention worse, the throw- 
ing of infants out of the windows into the street 
and driving women and children into the flames 
at the point of the bayonet. Now, we were some 
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considerable time in the place, and amongst the 
few inhabitants left, yet we heard Kttle or nothing 
of these alleged German atrocities. It is &ir, 
however, to say that we made no special or strict 
enquiry into the matter. The absolute truth will 
probably never be known, but I may be allowed 
respectftiUy to express my own disbelief in any 
such actions being committed by the German 
troops, and I found that opinion on what I saw 
and heard of them in Sedan and in other places 
subsequently, and on their general conduct during 
the war. 

In the course of it rather a considerable number 
of French towns and villages fell into their 
hands, and in some cases they had been irritated, 
as soldiers will be, by long resistance on the part 
of the defenders, yet I am not aware that their 
occupation of these places was followed by the 
actions attributed to them here. Remembering 
what war is, and making allowance for individual 
exceptions, my opinion is that the general con- 
duct of the German soldiers in France was highly 
praiseworthy, and redounded to the credit of their 
country. I venture to think that if the case had 
been reversed, these stories would have been told 
of the French army in Germany with an infinitely 
larger foundation of fact. 

Be this as it may, however, certain it is 
that Bazeilles is an utter wreck : such a spectacle 
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of destruction does it present that no words 
or description can give an adequate idea of it. 
The long street which traverses it presents on 
both sides buildings utterly ruined and gutted; 
nothing but bare, tottering, scorched walls, and 
heaps of ruins ; not a single house, mansion, or 
church that is not completely destroyed. When 
the place was shelled numbers of the inhabitants, 
as in other places in like circumstances, took 
refuge in their cellars, and there is too much 
reason to fear that in many cases they must have 
perished miserably. One of the buildings we 
went into we were warned to quit, as the cracked, 
scorched walls were unsafe. 

We went into what had been a church ; now it 
was little more than bare, scorched walls ; the altar 
broken down, a mere heap of stones and mortar, 
with the rails which had enclosed it torn up and 
lying broken on the top of its ruins. Two pictures 
of saints had been burnt, but the peasants told us 
the flames had failed to destroy a large wooden 
crucifix which had been fixed over the altar. 
The crucifix, if not destroyed, had been removed. 
One has heard and read of a like miracle before, 
but I don't know that the poor people are any the 
worse for believing it. An instinctive feeling of 
reverence led us to stand with uncovered heads 
within these walls, though there was nothing above 
us but the sky. 
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The sacred taper's lights are gone, 

Kuined lies the altar stone, 

The holy image is overthrown, 

The bell has ceased to toll, 

The roofless aisles are burnt and shrunk, 

The sacred fane to ruin sunk. 

Near tlie cliurcli is an old chateau, antique and 
curious; there is enough left of it to show that 
it had been an extensive building. Remains of 
groined arches, muUioned windows, and old carv- 
ing can stiU be seen. Turenne was bom in this 
place, perhaps in this house. One is inclined, in 
fancy, to re-people the old building and recall 
some of the scenes it must have witnessed. 

Here oft in Time's departed day 
War waved his glittering banners high : 
Here many a minstrel poured the lay. 
And many a beauty tranced the eye. 

But never midst the gorgeous scene. 
Midst the proud feasts of splendid power, 
Shone on this pile a fiercer gleam 
Than that which marked its falling hour. 

Here was what had been an inn; the sign sfcill 
swung over the door, but there was nothing but 
roofless walls behind it. In some stables attached 
to the chSiteau a number of poor animals had been 
burnt alive, and a great mass of charred bones 
remained in the building. Near this place were 
some graves, in rather a confined spot, and the 
peculiar deadly smell of decomposing matter arising 
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from both was so fearfully strong that we had to 
take a hasty pull at our brandy flasks and quit the 
vicinity at once. 

This was Bazeilles — three weeks before a pro- 
sperous, thriving place, now a blackened, scorched 
desert ; all its inhabitants, or nearly all, fled, and 
those who remained wandering about their ruined 
homes, utterly desolate and impoverished, and 
begging a few centimes from the passing traveller. 
Just opposite the church door they had collected a 
few trifling articles, which showed the effects of the 
flames — a bit of melted glass, a smoked, blackened 
cup, or some household utensil half melted by 
fire. These poor things stood on a few little 
tables before the ruined building, and were offered 
for the merest trifle. When we were there, rough 
boxes had been fixed up in different parts of the 
village, soliciting contributions from the benevo- 
lent. I believe afterwards the Prussians ordered 
these to be removed, for what reason I know not. 

The whole place was a miserable spectacle, and 
gave one a vivid idea of the horrors of war — ruin, 
desolation, misery, and death everywhere. I say 
nothing of my own and my friend's reflections on 
these sad scenes, but it must not be supposed we 
were not deeply moved with grief and pity at the 
sight. On our way back to Sedan we made a 
detour in the direction of the river, now clear and 
bright, but at the time of the battles filled with 
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bodies of men and horses. Prom this point we 
gaze over this plain of death, so recently resound- 
ing with the cries and groans of wounded and 
dying men, calling in vain for that help and relief 
which, in many cases, it was impossible to ad- 
minister. A little change of time and circum- 
stances, and how like a modem battle-field afber 
an action is to an ancient one ! The horrors and 
sufferings endured and witnessed are common to 
all time and to every country. 

Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The cloven cuirass and the helmless head ; 
The war-horse, masterless, is on the earth. 
And that last gasp has burst his bloody girth ; 
And near, yet quivering with what life remained, 
The heel that urged him, and the hand that reined ; 
And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
Whose waters mock the lips of those that die. 
That panting thirst which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier's fiery death, 
In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop — ^the last — to cool it for the grave. 
With feeble and convulsive eflTort swept 
Their limbs along the crimsoned turf have crept. 
The faint remains of life such struggles waste, 
But yet they reach the stream, and bend to taste. 
They feel its freshness, and almost partake. 
Why pause ? No further thirst have they to slake. 
It is unquenched, and yet they feel it not. 
It was an agony — ^but now forgot. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

SEDAN* 

Its Fortiflcationa — Defences of England — Scotchmen — German 
Notice — Scenes in the Town — Ambulances — Diseases Prevalent — 
Wounded Frenchmen and Soeurs de Charity — Tobacco — French 
and German Soldiers contrasted — Captured Artillery — French 
Hatred of the Germans — Bed Cross Service — English Benevolence 
— Newspaper Correspondents — At Dinner — ^M^^s. 

By this time we had parted from our obliging 
German friend, and, mounted once more on our 
peasant's vehicle, we drove to Sedan, and soon 
came in sight of its frowning walls. The foi'tifi- 
cations consist of a high wall completely surround- 
ing the town. This wall is mounted with cannon 
and flanked by earthworks, and a broad deep moat 
en^circles it. There are two or three gates with 
bridges over the moat, which can be raised by 
means of weights and chains. The fortifications 
have suffered little or nothing from the German 
guns, but are in places somewhat dilapidated from 
natural decay. 

A fortified town has a strange appearance to an 
Englishman. We happily possess in the * melan- 
choly ocean ' or the * steip of silver sea ' a better 
frontier of defence than the most elaborate forti- 
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fication ever planned. Since the Eoman wall was 
built to keep out the Picts and Scots — those enemies 
of our boyhood's peace — we have known little of 
frontier defences. True, our ancestors built a few 
forts in the North, in the vain hope of thereby 
keeping Scotchmen ip their own country; we, 
wiser than they, accept the inevitable, and the 
forts have long since crumbled to ruins. 

As we drew near the gate we saw the sentries, 
with their fixed bayonets glistening in the sun, 
marching to and fro high above our heads on 
the ramparts. Just over the bridge and through 
the archway was the Prussian guard-house, with 
a stack of rifles with bayonets fixed before the 
door. Beside the sentries on duty, a number of 
soldiers sat on benches or lounged about. Our 
driver had advised us to put our spoils out of 
sight, and we had carefully done so. I confess we 
felt slightly nervous as we drove past, as notices 
were placarded in the town by the Germans, 
forbidding any persons other than the peasants 
from traversing the fields, and by consequence, I 
suppose, appropriating anything found there. 

This certainly applied to arms, for we under- 
stood that anyone who found them and did not 
at once take them to the German dep6t was 
punished by fine and imprisonment. We heard 
afterwards that a German soldier had been shot the 
day before our visit for selling arms from the field. 
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Possibly this was not true, though the German 
discipline was strict enough. We had none with 
us, however: what things we had were utterly 
poor and worthless in themselves. But the soldiers 
took not the slightest notice of us, and we passed 
entirely unquestioned. Our first object was to find 
an hotel where we might dine and sleep. We 
drove first to one near the Place Turenne, so 
called from the statue which stands in the square. 
This was full, but at the * H6tel de I'Europe * we 
found two beds at liberty, which we engaged ; and, 
after depositing our luggage in the bedroom and 
getting posted up as to the time of the tahle d^hdtey 
we /went out for a walk in the town. 

One could easily imagine the scene it had pre- 
sented so recently, when filled with the masses of 
French soldiers, utterly demoralised and panic- 
stricken, the men breaking their rifles and casting 
their arms, swords, belts, knapsacks, &c., in all 
directions. Soldiers of all regiments, cavalry and 
infantry, mixed up together, with guns, ammuni- 
tion and baggage waggons jammed amongst them, 
so completely blocked the streets that locomotion 
of any kind was impossible, while ever and anon 
a screaming shell from the German guns burst 
among the mass and added to the terror and 
panic which prevailed. Old bronzed French 
oMcers, their breasts covered with medals, were 
said to have stood crying in the streets like chil- 
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dren, and the terrified inhabitants peeped out of 
their windows at the scene. The Emperor Napo- 
leon is said to haye sought death when his army 
was finally defeated here. There seems con- 
siderable reason to doubt this statement^ though 
the utter wreck of his fortunes on that disastrous 
day might well haye driyen him to such a course. 
Horrors of eyery kind accumulated at the time; 
proyisions for such amass of men were not to bd got, 
while water also was extremely scarce : it is said 
that eyery riyer and stream, and most of the wells, 
were contaminated with blood, and were more or 
less choked with corpses. 

The town is a good one, has about 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has been comparatiyely little damaged. 
It contains many large buildings, one of which was 
used as a barrack by the Grermans, while most of 
the other large buildings were ambulances. The 
number of wounded who were left in Sedan and the 
yillages about after the battle was said to haye 
been yery great : of course it had now been largely 
reduced, but, judging from the number of red- 
cross flags suspended from windows in eyery street, 
a great many must still haye been in tiie town. 
The same melancholy emblem was to be seen on 
all the chd/teaux in the yieinity. That there was a 
great deal of dangerous and infectious sickness of 
all sorts in the place at this time seems certain, 
and we were expressly warned not to go into these 
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ambulances, on account of the danger of infection. 
One place — a sort of college — was, we were told, 
quite fall of fever patients. There is no doubt it 
was in some respects more dangerous to visit 
Sedan at this time than it would have been earlier. 
The streets were fall of French and German 
soldiers, the former invalids in various stages of 
convalescence. 

The river Mouse takes a sudden bend and 
passes through the town. It is not very wide 
at this point. Near the bridge which crosses it 
is a place which is, I suppose, the island on the 
Mouse where the French prisoners were kept prior 
to their transmission to Germany, and where many 
of them are said to have perished of hunger. In 
this spot, being under the eyes of the garrison, 
the arms, &c., still lay thickly over the ground, 
and there were enough of them apparently tb 
have equipped several regiments. Two peasants 
were gathering the things under a Prussian guard: 
if we could have transported them, or dared to 
have taken them, we could have got any quantity 
of arms as relics here. 

In one street we saw a church fall of wounded 
Frenchmen, attended upon by Sisters of Charity. 
Some of the men, it being a fine warm day, had 
been carried outside on their couches and laid in 
the sun, with extemporised shades, made of news- 
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pai)€rs, over their heads ; others sat on the steps, 
or limped about the doors, as was the case at a]l 
the ambtdances. Some of the poor fellows on the 
couches were minus arms or legs, and were fright- 
fully pale, but were all, or nearly all, smoking. 
I do not know whether the Anti-Tobacco Society 
has made such progress in England as to warrant 
it in sending out missionaries abroad, but if so, 
all parts of the Continent present a great field for 
its operations. The intense enjoyment these poor 
wounded men (some of them almost too feeble for 
the exertion, light as it was) found from the pipe 
or cigar was very evident. 

While we were watching this scene, a troop 
of the famous Uhlans rode up the street; their 
horses and themselves were dirty and travel- 
stained, and showed unmistakably the traces of 
long and hard service. They were fine, soldierly- 
looking fellows, and we gazed at them with great 
interest. We saw also a regiment of the regular 
Prussian infantry, with the spiked helmets, ftdly 
armed and equipped, and setting out on some duty. 
The garrison of the town, however, was mainly com- 
posed of Landwehr regiments, who appear good 
troops and fit for anything in the shape of fighting. 
Some of them are smallish men, but the bulk 
are fine-looking fellows. 

There are occasional specimens among these 
German soldiers that strike one with admiration. 
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Many a time we turned round to gaze at some 
magnificent fellow who passed us. My own ideas 
of the physical qualifications of Germans had 
mainly been gathered from the gentlemen of that 
nation I had seen at home ; but I must say, that 
they hardly give us a fair idea of their countrymen 
in this respect. I presume, however, that these 
tall, big fellows came for the most part not from 
German towns, but from the villages and forests 
of the interior. 

When we saw the French and German soldiers 
together, as we did in this place, there seemed to 
be no question of the great physical superiority of 
the latter. Little, slight men seem to predominate 
among the French, and, however gallant they may 
be, they lack the strength and endurance of the 
Germans. But that is not all, or even the greatest 
deficiency of the French. The soldiers of that 
nation, and even many of the ofiScers, are de- 
plorably ignorant even of the geography of their 
own country, to say nothing of their want of other 
knowledge. It would seem as if the French must 
inevitably fail when matched with the Germans on 
equal conditions, though of course arms of pre- 
cision have done much to obliterate the advantage 
which mere physical powers used to confer. It is 
said that there is not a company of German 
soldiers which does not contain men able to take 
the officers' places if they be shot down, and all 
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the men have an intelligent appreciation of the 
movements, &c., which they are called upon to 
execute. If a French company loses its officers, 
its cohesion seems to be destroyed, and it resolves 
into a rabble. It is evident that education is an 
enormous advantage, even in a profession ap- 
parently so little dependent on it as that of arms. 
There were a few French officers here of high 
rank, one of whom — ^his breast covered with orders 
and medals — passed us on the street. In an open 
space of ground were the long lines of guns and 
mitrailleuses taken at Sedan. There was an im- 
mense number of them, all as far as we saw, of 
brass or bronze, and stamped with the French 
eagle. It was an imposing sight, and we got 
down from the road to have a nearer view of them, 
but were stopped by the German sentry on duty. 
The man was perfectly civil, but, fond as I am of 
arguing in a general way, I gave it up for once, 
and obeyed his orders. We were perhaps a little 
too timid in these matters, but it was delicate 
work going about a town under martial law, 
especially as we remembered that our passports 
were not in proper order, not having been vise (as 
we learned they ought to have been) by the 
German Consul. From the German soldiers, 
however, throughout, in the little intercourse we 
had with them, we met with nothing but perfect 
courtesy and civility. 
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Ton could see very plainly from the de- 
meanour of the inhabitants that they were full 
of suppressed hatred to the Prussians; indeed, 
it would have been wonderful had it been other- 
wise ; but they let * I dare not wait upon I 
would,' as any outbreak would have been at once 
sternly and severely suppressed. Most of the 
shops were open, and the ordinary business of the 
town appeared to be going on as usual. We 
bought some little trifles in one of them from a 
most lively and energetic shopwoman. We wished 
to post some letters, and after some trouble found 
the Iv/reau de poste, but it was closed ; no letters 
being allowed to be sent from here, except such as 
were open for examination by the Germans, and 
sent through their postal service. We managed, 
however, to send our correspondence to Bouillon 
that night, and it was posted there. 

We saw many of the Eed Cross men here, of 
course. I have not the slightest desire to impugn 
the motives or imder-estimate the services of 
these people. No doubt in many cases, perhaps 
in most, their duties were faithftiUy performed, and 
involved dangers, discomforts, and privations of 
no ordinary kind, and were undertaken from the 
purest impulses ; but still the service had its com- 
pensations. The wearers of the brassard were in- 
troduced to the most exciting scenes of the war — 
an advantage which other non-combatants found it 
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difficult to obtain^ money and influence notwith- 
standing. Their badge protected them from all 
its dangers, and made them equally safe, which- 
ever army had the advantage. Besides, the nature 
and character of their duties, and the scenes they 
were constantly witnessing, were admirably cal- 
culated to keep up a strain of high enthusiasm, 
very pleasant to some people. They had the con- 
sciousness, too, that when all was over and they 
returned home, they would become the lions of 
drawing-rooms and clubs, and the objects of the 
admiring wonder of their friends. 

It is not at aU surprising that considerations and 
attractions like these drew a great number of people 
to engage in assisting the wounded. Fancy what a 
picture an imaginative enthusiastic young lady of 
Eitualistic tendencies would draw of the glory of 
going out, with the Crusader's badge on her gar- 
ments, to succour and tend the poor wounded and 
dying soldier ! Eeligion and poetry, the unconscious 
love of applause, and other motives would combine 
to form powerful inducements to such a course. 
Many would undertake a mission like this who 
would hesitate to spend their time and energies 
in helping the sick and wounded in life's battles, 
or the poor victims of poverty, vice, misfortune, 
and disease who abound in our own land. Such a 
service as this latter is indeed destitute of all the 
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romance and glory which attach to the former, 
but who shall say it is less meritorious ? 

Contrast with some of these red-cross votaries 
the noble, patient, self-denying heroism of the poor 
Soeurs de Gharite. Foremost in every peril, and in- 
variably present in scenes and circumstances of the 
greatest danger, how many poor soldiers have had 
their lives saved or their dying moments soothed 
by these good women ! No playing at self-sacrifice 
for a time with them, and no expectation of any- 
thing in the way of reward, except the poor broken 
thanks of those they had soothed or saved. When 
their work in these scenes of excitement and enthu- 
siasm is over, they turn patiently and humbly to 
other work of as dangerous and self-denying a 
character, but in different scenes, and out of the 
eyes of the world, and so on to the end, nameless 
and unknown, except by the good deeds they 
wrought. 

But there might be a question whether a good 
deal of this English effort was not superfluous and 
unnecessary. Immediately after a battle no pos- 
sible means could be adequate to the require- 
ments. At such a time a great amount of unrelieved 
suffering is inevitable. But when the immediate 
pressure was over, were not the nations of France 
and Germany able to take care of their own people, 
wounded and struck in their own cause, and dear 
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to themby every tie of nature and patriotism P Why 
should English eflFort and English treasure have 
been poured forth so lavishly with the effect, to some 
extent at least, though not with the intention, of 
relieving France and Germany of their own sacred 
duty, and saving the pockets and efforts of their 
people ? I venture to think that the English na- 
tion would be jealous of foreign aid in such a case, 
and would think it a reflection upon itself. That 
a large portion of our splendid subscriptions 
was wasted and frittered away without benefiting 
the wounded at all seenis scarcely to admit of a 
doubt. This money so lost did not need to have 
gone begging to find good and useful objects for 
its use in our own country. English benevolence, 
great and praiseworthy as it is, is still of an essen- 
tially impulsive and erratic character. 

These remarks are founded mainly on what I 
myself saw and heard, but if anyone will read some 
of the published records of personal experiences 
during the war, I am disposed to think they will 
find them not entirely destitute of foundation, nor 
altogether wanting justification ; and of course I 
am far from arguing that we should selfishly confine 
our benevolent efforts to our own country, when 
real necessity exists for their exercise abroad. 

At half-past six we returned to the hotel, and 
sat down to dinner with a number of people- Prus- 
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sian oflBicers, doctors, travellers, correspondents, &c. 
By the way, what wonderful fellows some of these 
correspondents were ! They were on the most in- 
timate terms with great personages, and had access 
to exclusive sources of information. Many of them 
could anticipate Yon Moltke's plans, or fathom 
BismarcFs poUcy-things which ordinary people 
had long given up as insoluble. Or, from their 
accounts, they could have commanded armies or 
laid out campaigns much better than the people 
to whom such things were entrusted. I remember 
reading several letters from the correspondent of 
one of the London papers, giving a detailed series 
of instructions to General Chanzy, showing him 
how he could completely retrieve the. French losses 
and drive every German out of France. Unfor- 
tunately that general, like his confreres, was hope- 
lessly beaten before these valuable letters could 
reach him, else the result had been different per- 
haps. 

Another correspondent was led out to be shot ; 
they had gone so far, I think, as to arrange 
the firing party, when the whole thing was for- 
tunately discovered to be a mistake. What a line 
that was for his letter ! It was almost worth all 
the terror and excitement he had undergone. We 
were told of letters * from inside Paris ' written in 
London, and I believe the fact was proved. These 
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remarks, however, only apply to some of the great 
number of war correspondents; there were cer- 
tainly letters and communications of the highest 
possible value and of undoubted authenticity. 

At our table were two Red Cross men, dressed 
in long grey coats which came down to their heels, 
and which were composed of a material admirably 
calculated to cany infection. Let me sketch these 
two gentlemen. Both were Englishmen — one a 
portly man in the prime of life, and who evidently, 
though no doubt sincere enough in discharging 
the duty he had come to perform, was yet more 
practical than sentimental; the other was in 
striking contrast — a young man of a thin, almost 
attenuated figure and pale countenance : his whole 
bearing, speech, and manner gave you the idea of 
an inspired enthusiast, whose physical powers were 
slowly wasting under the strain of exalted feeling. 
Besides these were one or two ladies wearing the 
same badge, and with complexions completely 
tanned by exposure to sun and weather. There 
was also a Prussian major, a fine-looking man, in 
a plain blue frock-coat, with a star at the throat. 
He was very quiet and taciturn, and spoke very 
little during dinner. The waiters were extremely 
deferential to the major ; all the dishes were first 
offered to him, and then to our humble selves. 

Whether it was the h»,rd fare at the cottage and 



on the journey I don't know, but we voted the 
dinner more than tolerable, and not very dear 
tinder the circumstances ; but no doubt the Ger- 
mans were at free quarters, and the hotel people 
got as much out of those who paid as possible. 
An Englishman who sat next me asked for the 
latest news, what the feeling was in England about 
the war, &c. I judged from what he said that 
the wounded were well cared for here then, though 
that was not the case at first, the pressure being 
too great. 

After dinner, and while over our cigars, an 
English gentleman staying at the hotel asked 
us to remain another day, and go to M^zi^res 
about twelve miles from here. That town was then 
invested by the Prussians, who were daily expected 
to bombard it. We agreed to go, but were subse- 
quently told by a German gentleman that it would 
not be prudent to do so, as we might unwittingly 
stray within the lines of investment, and he warned 
us that soldiers fighting were apt to be not over 
civil, and we therefore abandoned the idea. Our 
countryman, however, was not to be daunted, and 
next day he went alone, and no doubt he got safely 
back again. We rather regretted afterwards we 
did not go, though we shoidd have seen little or 
nothing of the expected bombardment, it having 
been postponed. After dinner we turned out, and 
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went into a cafe^ had some coffee, a game or two at 
billiards (charged by time), and then returned to 
the hoteL No one was allowed in the streets after 
nine p.m., as they were then filled with military 
patrols. We consequently retired to bed in good 
time, the more so as we were pretty well tired. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE COTTAGES. 

French Politeness — Cheap Blessings — ChAteau Belle Vue — The 
Cottage — The Boom — ^Its Fumitnre — ^Mementoes. 

Next morning, which was as usual bright and 
fine, we arose early and walked out on the M^zi^res 
road towards Donch&et, to see the now famous 
cottage where the Emperor met Bismarck, and the 
Chfi,teau Belle Vue, where the capitulation was 
signed. They are both situated nearly together, 
about a mile and a half fi*om Sedan, and about a 
mile from Donch^ret. The road took us past 
another part of the battle-field, and the same 
scenes we had passed through yesterday were 
again repeated, only less frequently, as the fight- 
ing here had not been so severe. On our way we 
passed the Sedan railway station, and saw the 
captured locomotives, black and dusty, and the 
silent, unused station, with the inevitable sentry 
on guard. 

We did not so easily find the places we were 
seeking. We went to one chMeau, which we 
thought they said was Belle Vue. Under this 
impression we enquired if we could enter, and 
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were promptly introduced to the proprietor, a 
gentleman who politely informed ns of our mis- 
take, and told us we might see his chateau if we 
chose, though it was full of fever patients, and 
they had been obliged to bum some of the furni- 
ture, bedding, &c., in consequence. We just went 
through the lower rooms, when the gentleman 
kindly offered to accompany us and show us the 
ChS,teau Belle Vue. We walked with him through 
his grounds, which had been much damaged in 
the course of the battles. He said it would cost 
fifteen to twenty thousand francs to restore them. 
Near the gate leading into his grounds was an old 
Frenchwoman, whose face was a mass of wrinkles, 
such as extreme longevity produces. She was a 
dear old woman, and the little gratuity we gave 
her produced us quite a number of blessings in the 
sweet and musical language of her country, and 
which we felt none the worse for, small as was the 
sum that procured them. 

The French proprietor of the ch&teau was very 
communicative, and gave us his opinion on the 
war and political events with the greatest free- 
dom. He asked us if we thought the King 
of Prussia would attack England after he had 
conquered France ; said he thought the Eepublic 
would not last, &c. Probably he was a monarchist 
of some section. He had been on the ramparts of 
Sedan during the battles. We soon arrived at 
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the ehdteau Belle Vue, and our friend left us afber 
we hadtliankedliini for liis kindness and courtesy. 
At the moment of parting he took off his hat, and 
bowed to us with a grace and dignity we vainly 
tried to imitate. His conduct, however, is only 
what you constantly meet with in France and 
Belgium not only from gentlemen, but from the 
poorest workman. 

The chdtecm is a very pretty building and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the valley, with the 
Meuse running through it, and from it you can 
see the bridge over the river which was blown up 
by the French. A portion of the stone- work on 
each bank remains, but the arches over the stream 
are quite destroyed. This chdtecm, like all the 
rest, was occupied as an ambulance, the red-cross 
flag hanging from the windows. We had been 
advised not to enter it, and did not do so, though 
we felt somewhat disappointed. Leaving it, we 
gained the road again, and I had left it and was 
wandering over the battle-field as usual, pick- 
ing up a relic now and then, when suddenly I 
espied a Uhlan riding towards me at a rapid pace 
down a lane which ran by the side of the field I 
was in. I felt startled for a moment, but the man 
passed on and left me unmolested, and without an 
adventure to record. 

After some little trouble we found the cottages. 
They are built on some ground a good deal raised 
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from the road, and standing in front of them you 
can see the village of Donch^ret, which was the 
head-quarters of the Crown Prince of Germany's 
army. The cottages are extremely well built of 
stone, and the timber used appears to be all oak. 
We went into the lower room or kitchen, which 
opens directly out of a small garden in front, and 
found several peasants — men and women — ^in it. 
The women were cooking and carrying on their 
usual household work. On enquiring if we could 
see the house, we met with a polite affirmative. 
A woman came out and showed us the exact spot 
(it would have been nothing, of course, if she 
could not have done that) where the Emperor and 
Count Bismarck placed the chairs brought out of 
the cottage and sat down ; also, a few yards off 
and near the gable end of the house, the spot 
where the staff-officers stood during the interview. 
After standing here a little while, overlooking 
the battle-field and trying to realise the scene and 
incidents of this memorable interview, we asked if 
we could see the room in the cottage where they 
sat in the first instance. Of course we could. We 
had to go round to the back of the house to get 
upstairs to it, and when we did so we found a 
quiet, modest Trench girl, who showed us the 
room. She said it remained in exactly the same 
state as at the time of the interview, except that 
the ceiling had been whitened. It is a small room, 
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with a window at the gable end, and had no cover- 
ing on the floor, which is of oak, extremely well 
put together. The only furniture it contains are 
the two rush-bottomed chairs which were used 
(they are very good chairs of the sort, and made 
of polished wood) ; a table, made of oak, in what 
we should call here old-fashioned style, having 
hanging oval leaves; and also a very good oak 
wardrobe. On the mantel-piece were a few poor 
ornaments common to the country, which the girl 
said were there at the time of the interview. We 
asked if she would sell us one or two as mementoes. 
She would not take money for them, but would 
give them to us if we liked. My friend selected 
a common image of the Virgin, with a small 
vessel underneath for containing holy water ; but 
the girl did not seem to like to part with that ; we 
accordingly took a small chalk medallion and a 
shell, and brought them back with us. 

I have been thus particular in giving these trifling 
details as some people delight in such things, but I 
confess I never could see much or get up much ex- 
citement in these sort of places, but one goes to them 
as a matter of course. On the mantel-piece was 
a round tumbler glass, out of which some great 
personage had drunk, but who he was I really 
forget. My friend sat on the Emperor's chair, 
I on Bismarck's, and there you had the whole 
a£SEiir reproduced, with the important exception 

Q 2 
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that we were substituted for the fallen Emperor 
and the crafby statesman. The girl told us that 
some of the visitors had already begun to puH 
rushes out of the chairs and carry them away 
as relics. We had no reason to suppose the 
people here to be otherwise than what they ap- 
peared — simple, honest peasants — ^but when they 
realise better what it is to have a show-place of 
this sort, they will begin to demand the francs as 
they do at Waterloo ; in fact, I have read some- 
where since that the charge to see this room now 
is five francs. Having satisfied our curiosily, we 
left the place. They made no charge, but of course 
we gave them a small gratuity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SEDAN TO BSUSSELS. 

Belies — Concealed Arms — ^Prussian Indifference — Relic Selling — 

A Hard Drive. 

We returned to our hotel to breakfast, at which 
meal we met an Englishman who had just arrived 
to assist in nursing the wounded. He told us that 
so many men who had no right to it wore the red 
cross, that he had carried his badge in his pocket 
till he got here. After breakfast we adjourned to 
our bedroom and emptied our pockets, which were 
full of all sorts of muddy things we had gathered, 
and packed them up in our luggage. Our boots 
and garments generally were covered with mud 
from our rambles over the fields, and we got the 
garQon to brush as much of it off as he could at 
short notice, paid our bill, and took our way to the 
diligence for Bouillon. 

We drove out of Sedan past the Prussian guard- 
house and sentries, no enquiries being made or 
the slightest search instituted. Two gentlemen 
who came back with us had found, one a bayonet, 
the other a large cavalry sword, which they con- 
cealed on their persons. The gentleman with 
the sword was under the necessity of keeping 
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his legs stretched out before him all the way. 
We did not like to run the risk of taking arms 
from here, as we knew we could get the same 
things in Bouillon for a few francs, and did not 
fancy getting an inside view of a Prussian guard- 
house. Of course we could not foresee we should 
pass unquestioned, or we might have done as our 
companions did. There was always the possibility 
of a Prussian inspection. 

We had a pleasant drive, varied, however, by a 
narrow escape of the vehicle, passengers nd aall, 
being pitched over a high bank, in consequence of 
one of the breaks giving way; and the road took 
us over another part of the battle-field, where the 
fighting had been severe and the relics lay thick. 
The boys of Sedan and the villages en route on the 
French side were waiting on the road, loaded with 
various relics to seU — ^books, epaulettes, knapsacks, 
bullets, bits of shell, &c. 

When we arrived at the frontier the coach 
was stopped, and a sort of search of the luggage 
instituted by the Belgian officials for arms. To 
their queries all in the vehicle denied having 
any, and as it appears they rarely resort to per- 
sonal examination, our friends escaped. I had 
the box seat, and was amused by the driver calling 
to his three horses, * AUez, Bismarck ! high, allez, 
Bismarck ! ' &c. He had dubbed his horses 
M*Mahon, Bazaine, and Bismarck. The latter 
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got most of the whip, but then he was a lazy 
gentleman, and perhaps deserved it. At least it 
was thrashing Bismarck by deputy ! 

We arrived at Bouillon about half-past one, and 
bought a bayonet and pistol for a few francs. 
There were plenty of chassepots, but we did not 
care to be encumbered with one. Of course there 
was no conveyance for Libramont : they seemed to 
arrange to deposit you at Bouillon, both in going 
to and returning from Sedan, and leave you to 
make the best bargain you could to get taken on. 
It was a three to four hours' drive to Libramont, 
and only one train from there to Brussels, about 
5 P.M., with the alternative, if we missfed it, of stay- 
ing the night at the former place, where you have 
to walk two miles from the station to find even a 
cottage. Three or four gentlemen, like ourselves, 
were rushing about in all directions to secure a 
conveyance. Of course we could have stayed in 
Bouillon all night, but we did not wish to do so« 
At last we got a *trap' for thirty francs, and 
started. We had very little time to spare, but by 
very hard driving — ^having a good little horse and 
a light vehicle, getting out at all the hills, which 
was about every quarter of an hour, and towards 
the last running up them, on a dusty road on a 
broiling day — we just managed to save the train 
by five minutes, and arrived at Brussels about ten 
o'clock P.M., dusty, travel-stained, and weary. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

BBUGES AKD OSTEKD. 

Dnlness of Brnges— The Chapelle dn Sang— The H6tel de Ville 
and Grande Place — St. Sauvenr — Ostend — ^Bathing — ^The Knr- 
saal — Ostend to London. 

We left Brussels next day at twelve, and arrived 
at Brnges about three. This quiet, dull old town 
presented a great contrast to the life and excite- 
ment of the capital. It is a quaint, antique-look- 
ing place, and apparently as destitute of business 
as pleasure. There are comparatively few people 
in the streets, some of which were as quiet at 
high noon as they could be at midnight. In two 
or three of them the grass was growing pretty 
thickly in the interstices of the rough pavement. 
Every quarter of an hour the beautiful and melo- 
dious chimes rang out from the belfry tower of Les 
Halles. We ascended this tower, and had a good 
view from the summit of the town and country 
about, and then examined the clock and museum 
in the bunding. 

The Chapelle du Sang is finely decorated, and 
all the windows are of stained glass, which adds 
to the rich effect of the interior. There is a 
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very curious old pulpit, and the slmne of * The 
Holy Blood;' this is made of gold, or silver gilt, 
is about twenty or thirty inches high, and is 
decorated with jewels. Once a year it is carried 
in procession. 

The H6tel de Ville and Grande Place are very 
fine, and the latter contains some very old build- 
ings, including a palace of Charles the Second. 
The Church of Notre Dame is a massive pile, 
containing many altars, pictures, carvings, and 
shrines, with gold and silver oflFerings. One of 
the chapels has twenty paintings in panels. The 
organ screen is surmounted by a lofty crucifix, 
which almost reached the roof of the building. 
There is a fine painting of the Last Supper, 1626, 
which looks quite fresh ; also a Crucifixion, by Van 
Eyck ; the tombs of Charles the Bold and Mary of 
Burgundy, made of black marble, with recumbent 
figures of copper gUt, date 1476. There is a curious 
crucifix outside the building, with a lamp before it, 
and underneath some rough stones and apparently 
human bones built in together. 

In the Cathedral of (St. Sauveur) they were about 
to hold a service in memory of a deceased bishop ; 
one of the chapels was hung with black cloth, and 
in the centre, on a tomb, were laid the late bishop's 
vestments and mitre. 

While we were in one of these churches the organ 
pealed forth for evening mass. The solemn sounds 
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reverberated from the lofty roofe and arches, and 
produced a grave and soothing effect. The rays 
of the setting son shone through the stained 
windows, lighting up the figures of saints and 
martyrs with which they were decorated with a 
new and radiant glory. Here and there on the 
waUs pictures of sacred subjects by the great 
masters of painting attract our attention and 
admiration The solemn procession of gorgeously 
robed priests and acolytes enter and group them- 
selves before the high altar. We reflect that 
in this ancient edifice generations of men have 
worshipped before us and passed away, and that 
we too ere long must follow them. 

Is it surprising that scenes and reflections like 
these fill tlie mind with awe and veneration, and 
place it in a fitting frume for worship? Will any 
unprejudiced mind say that divine service in these 
circumstances is not another, and in some respects 
a better, thing than when performed in the tawdry 
buildings which modem Christianity erects, and 
where the service is as plain and devoid of senti- 
ment and attraction as the building itself. 

If one wished to account for tiie hold which 
Catholicism gained in the past, and still maintains 
upon the great mass of the Christian world, it may 
surely be found in the fact that it is either based 
upon a study of, or has arisen from the necessi- 
ties and emotions of, human nature. 
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Not only in its splendid temples and the acces- 
sories of its worsliip is this manifested, but in 
many of its doctrines and. practices. To take one 
or two at random as illustrative of this point : — 

Who has not felt at some time anxious to dis- 
burden his mind of conscious sins or perplexities 
of a nature and character he could not disclose 
to his dearest friend, and has not desired an 
immediate human judgment and dii-ection apart 
from, and in addition to, his confession to the 
Almighty. To such the confessional, with its in- 
violable secrecy and its sacred character, is not 
without attractions. 

Then the right of private judgment, the sheet- 
anchor of Protestantism: What thinking man, 
who has brought his reason, and still more his 
huma^ instincte and affections, to bear upon some 
of the doctrines and narratives of the Bible, has 
not felt that this right or privilege is a painfdl 
and onerous one. To the mind perplexed by in- 
tellectual doubts and torn by conflicting feelings 
there is something attractive in the idea of casting 
off these troubles and submitting to an inspired 
and infallible teacher; and, but that no Church can 
possibly by any reflecting man be so accepted, one 
would cheerftilly transfer the burden. 

Then the monastic system. How many, wearied 
of the toils and troubles of life, or overwhelmed 
with sorrows or the consciousness of sin, long for 
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a quiet, calm retreat from the world out of the 
sphere of temptation, passion, or trouble, there to 
spend the remainder of life in purifying and sanc- 
tifying exercises and occupations. To say that 
such may find their remedy without severing 
themselves from the world is only true in certain 
cases. There are natures strong and fierce, or 
weak and yielding, whose only safety and peace is 
found in absolute and unalterable retirement. 

But I must close this long digression. My 
object has been, not to defend in the smallest 
degree a system so opposed to civil and religious 
freedom and progress as is practical Catholicism, 
but rather to show that some of its tenets and 
practices are in the truest accord and sympathy 
with human desires and feelings, and, considered 
apart from the abuses with which they have been 
loaded, not opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 

They have a curious collection here of missals, 
crooks, and tapestry of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. We dined at a cafS in the city, 
and were the only guests, and late in the evening 
left by train for Ostend, where we arrived in an 
hour. After depositing our luggage at the hotel, 
we went into a cafS and watched the play at 
billiards and ScartS, the latter game apparently for 
considerable sums. In this cafSwe saw the second 
of two drunken men we had met with in our whole 
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journey. This one was an Englishman and a 
gentlemcm. 

Next morning we rose pretty early, breakfasted, 
and strolled out. There is a fine beach and grand 
expanse of water, and the bathing arrangements 
are excellent. A boat or two lie off the shore 
during the bathing, ready in case of need, and, in 
addition, the bathing men are all provided with 
life-lines. The bathing dresses here are some of 
them pretty and striking, the ladies' costume es- 
pecially so. The Kursaal on the beach is a light, 
handsome building, with several saloons for read* 
ing, music, &c. The band plays in it every 
evening. There is nothing striking or remarkable 
about the churches. There is a sort of Babel of 
languages talked here — German, Flemish, French, 
and English, and in some cases, as in that of the 
porter of our hotel, a combination of all, under- 
standable by none. The majority of the people, 
howevelr, speak English, and the various nation- 
alities are well represented among the visitors. 
To-day, though it is the 1st of October, it is so 
fearfully hot that we cannot bear to remain out 
on the sandhills over the beach, and are obliged 
to return to the Kursaal. 

About 9 P.M. we embarked on the steamer for 
Dover, and had a quiet, favourable passage. It 
was a beautifol, starlight night. I got into con- 
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versation with a young Englishman who had been 
. a Papal Zouave, and he told me that many of our 
countrymen of wealth and position had served 
with him as privates. About two in the morning 
we reached Dover, very weary, and soon after 
took the train for London, where we arrived in 
due course. 
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APPENDIX. 



Idst of other Papers fotmd, 

1. A letter from Paris addressed to M. Bourgerie Herbulot, 
BazeilleSy giving copy of a previous order for 250 weighing 
machines. 

2. Bill for taxes of M. Lemoine Lambine, of Lamoncelle. 

3. Shoemaker's bill of Andr^ Lemoine, of Lamoncelle. 

4. Receipt of Demantin ^mile, clerk in the Government 
Tax Office, Port Marly, for 800 francs from his father-in-law, 
Bourgerie Herbulot, maker of weighing machines at Bazeilles, 
on account of the dowry of his wife, H^omance Bourgerie. 

5. Some essays on insects, on Latin and Romulus, probably 
written at school 

6. Certificate of burial of a child aged five and a half years, 
signed by the curate of the Church of St. Martin of Bazeilles 
and of Lamoncelle. 

7. Letter from Hermance Bourgerie, Versailles, to her parents, 
thanking them first for her watch, and then giving them news 
of what she and her husband, £mile, are doing. 

8. Printed rules for rations — such as salt, meats, wines, and 
brandy — substitutions in case of being short of forage for horses, 
and instructions to the officer about it 

9. Letter which appears to be written in Polish, bearing the 
post-mark of Fraustad, in Poland. 

10. Letter to a brother at home urging him to settle the 
patrimony, and to let him have his share^ as he wants to go to 
America. 
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11. List of loans amounting to 10 francs 16 centimes, sigfned 
by the sergeant. 

12. Questions about chemistry. 

13, 14. Two French regimental books of the 72nd Regiment 
of the Line, referring to regulations, discipline^ &c. 

15. One French regimental book of the 2nd Regiment of 
the Infanterie de Marine. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

DOVEB TO CALAIS AND PABIS. 
The Channel Passage — Mai de Mer— First Sight of the Germans. 

We arrive at Dover about ten o'clock on a dark, 
rough night in September 1871, bound for Calais 
and Paris^ and make our way down to the pier for 
the packet, the outlines of which are only im- 
perfectly visible in the gloom. 

What possible use can they have on board for 
that large number of white crockery hand-basins ? 
Can it be for — ^we dare not pursue the thought, 
but with gloomy forebodings pace the small deck 
or dive down into the little dismal cabin. 

At length the mails are on board, with the last 
passengers, and we are off. For a few delusive 
minutes the motion is slight, and we are recovering 
our courage, and will not yet resign our cigars. 
We are standing on the windward side. What is 
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Hiat ? The Htde steamer makes a sudden plunge, 
somewhat Hke that of a restiTe horse when spurred. 
A torrent of spra j dashes orer us, and we grasp at 
anything to preserre our balance. Evidentlj we 
are going to hare it, and we get it ; it seems as if 
the ressel performed erery yariety of evolution 
and combination of CTolutions possible, and only 
stops short of turning over altc^ther. To beat a 
hasty retreat to leeward is ^not the work of a 
moment,' but it is accomplished, and by dint of 
getting as nearly as we can sit under the lee of 
the funnel, and planting our feet firmly before us, 
we manage to get the spray down our backs only 
about once in five minutes and to keep ourselyes 
from falling absolutely prone. 

At first, we make an attempt at continuing to 
smoke, feeling jolly and keeping up a conversation 
about the pleasure of being out on the bounding 
wave, &c. ; but the conversation languishes, the 
cigars go out, and are not re-lighted. I glance at 
the face of my friend who sits next me in the faint 
light of moon and stars, and find it fixed in steady, 
solid contemplation — his thoughts evidently too 
deep for utterance. At last, after a long silence, 
he rises to his feet on the wet deck, and is imme- 
diately pitched against the bulwarks, to which he 
clings, and remains intently gazing on the waves, 
uttering fit)m time to time inarticulate sounds. 

My other friend, usually most amiable, is 
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unaccountably fractious and, though the spar 
on which we are sitting is making itself felt 
more and more, cannot be induced to move, 
but gazes with stolid, stupid look at the con- 
tortions of our friend who has gone over the 
line. By-and-by I partake his feelings so far that 
I do not feel the slightest inclination to laugh, or 
even to speak, but cling to my position like the 
drowning man to his piece of wreck, and move 
not. The spray may drench me, and those who 
are able may jeer me ; the inhuman sailor as he 
passes, with his legs wide apart and his tarpaulin 
coat glistening with the wet, may say I am all 
right. I rise above the gibes and sneers of the 
world, and am sublimely indifferent to all. I look 
on everything with a lack-lustre, mental eye, and 
begin to think there is nothing in anything, and 
that life itself is a mistake and a grand delusion. 
Human hopes, fears, and passions are no more to 
me than the wild foam swept around us by the 
wind. 

So the vessel roUs and pitches on her way 
through the midnight sea, when, happy sight, we 
distinguish amid the storm-wrack around us a 
light dimly twinkling over the rough waters. 
* Calais lights, sir ; we shall be in in a quarter of 
an hour.' Blissful words, and soon realised, as the 
vessel enters the harbour and we stagger over the 
gangway on to the rough stones of Calais pier. 

B 2 
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We make a brief stay to refresli and recover 
ourselves, as far as may be, from the effects of the 
rough passage, and tiien make our way to the 
station to take our places for Paris. My recollec- 
tions of Calais are confined to a few rough, strag- 
gling, dimly-lighted streets, which was all that 
the darkness, or indeed our inclination, permitted 
us to see. 

We get our first sight of the Germans at Amiens, 
where the train stops a few minutes. The 
party consisted of some twenty or thirty infantry 
soldiers, who were evidently on duty, though 
what it consisted in further than marching to and 
fro on the platform, or lounging on the benches, 
did not appear. Similarly we saw parties of Ger- 
man soldiers at all the principal stations on the 
line. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

BUINS OP PAMS. 

The English Abroad — ^Faris and London — The Palais Koyal — The 
Madeleine — The Place de la Concorde — The Tnileries and Louvre 
—The H6tel de Ville— The Champs Elys6es— The Arc de Triomphe 
— German Graves. 

On our arrival in Paris we drove to an hotel, 
and took a pretty long rest. At 6 p.m. we dined, 
and everybody knows with what perfection that 
can be done in Paris. The hotel at which we were 
staying was a great resort of English visitors, 
who largely predominated at dinner. Why is it 
that our countrymen and women abroad, for the 
most part, impress us so unfavourably ? Certainly 
here it was so; all the English appeared to be 
endeavouring to impress everybody else with their 
cleverness, their position, wealth, &c., and, of 
course, the British idea that nothing approaches 
Old England was strongly represented. 

Then there were the small airs and affectations, 
the * French ' where it was not required (as all the 
servants spoke English), the excess of dress, or, on 
the other hand, the contempt of it, &c. Taken 
altogether the spectacle was neither fascinating 
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nor by any means likely to impress the * intelligent 
foreigner ' with fevonrable ideas of leg Anglais. 

Like most French hotels, this one enclosed a 
courtyard, all ronnd which were placed plants and 
flowers growing in boxes. The diiing-roSm opened 
into this courtyard, and it was very cool and re- 
freshing to sit out here after dinner enjoying 
our cigars. 

Next day we drove about the city. What 
a contrast it presents to the dull heaviness of 
London — the white buildings, broad streets, boule- 
vards, squares, fountains ; the splendid shops, 
cafesy &c. ; the climate and air, light, invigorat- 
ing, and inspiritiQg; and the lively, gay, and 
courteous manners of the people. 

One can easily understand the longing of the 
involuntary exiles in our own less favoured climate 
for their beautiful capital. I remember once meet- 
ing an elderly French lady in England, who talked 
with all the national eagerness and excitement of 
her love for her beautiful Paris. Speaking of the 
variations of climate in our northern capital, she 
said, * In the morning you say it is cold, at noon 
it is hot, and at night we cannot see the way in 
your streets for the " vapour." Ah, the clear blue 
sky of France, I never see it here ! ' 

We looked, of course, to see the traces of the 
terrible conflicts from which the city was then just 
emerging, and everywhere saw abundant incUca- 
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tions. Near our hotel was the Place Vend6me, 
The base of the column remained ; all the broken 
debris had been removed. The Palais Royal is 
burnt and destroyed, but the fine range of shops, 
with their brilliant display of jewellery, &c., were 
apparently uninjured. 

The Madeleine is much marked, and damaged 
externally with shot, but the injury is not per- 
ceptible at a little distance, and the interior does 
not appear to have suffered at all, the white marble 
walls, the painted ceiling, &c., being perfect. 

The splendid Place de la Concorde, not speaking 
of the buildings, shows but few apparent traces 
of the siege, except on a rather close inspec- 
tion, when you can see that the statues, lamps, 
fountains, &c., are considerably wrecked and da- 
maged. The obelisk, brought from Egypt .and 
erected here at such an enormous expense, appears 
to have entirely escaped injury. 

The Tuileries and Louvre are almost entirely 
destroyed, and a dreadful spectacle they present of 
mad, purposeless ruin and destruction. It is in- 
expressibly depressing to gaze on the ruins of 
these magnificent buildings. Everywhere on the 
public buildings we notice the Imperial insignia 
de&ced and destroyed, and the Eepublican motto 
substituted. 

As we drive about the streets we see traces every- 
where of what had taken place ; the shop windows 
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in all directions were pierced with bnllets, and had 
been temporarily repaired mth paper; the waJls 
of numberless buildings were pitted with shot- 
marks and otherwise damaged in various ways ; in 
some cases a single building lay in ruins, in others 
whole rows were in that condition. This was espe- 
cially the case in the Rue Royale ; but still, taking 
the whole extent of the city into account, the de- 
struction was not so great as we had anticipated, 
and, as is weU known, almost the whole of the da- 
mage had been caused by the second siege. We were 
told on all hands that the city had suffered little 
from the German guns. 

The magnificent H6tel de ViUe and various 
Government offices are totally destroyed — ^nothing 
remaining but scorched, ruined walls. Notre 
Dame had almost entirely escaped. They showed 
us the shell which was said to have entered the 
organ and remained there without exploding. 
This grand old building has witnessed many 
extrao?Snary scenes, and has often apparently 
been in the greatest danger of destruction, but 
by a singular good fortune has escaped the &te 
which has frequently appeared inevitable. Among 
other places we visited the Pantheon, with its tombs 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, its crypt and echoing 
gallery ; St. Sulpice and some other churches ; the 
Invalides, with its gilded dome, visible all over 
Paris, its tomb of Napoleon, &c. ; the Grand Opera 
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Honse, at this time used as a hospital. We also 
visited the baths on the Seine : the water is tole- 
rably clear, and the bathing arrangements good. 

Next day we drove throngh the Champs Elys^s. 
We did not find the destruction of the trees, either 
here or in the Bois de Boulogne, so entire as we 
had expected : great numbers had been cut down, 
but the majority remained. The Arc de Triomphe, 
though it had been struck repeatedly, was not much 
worse, its massive construction no doubt having 
contributed to its preservation. 

Driving through the Bois we soon after saw Mont 
Val^rien in the distance on our right on a com- 
manding hill, and the ground we were traversing 
was that passed over by the French in their last 
unsuccessful sortie. Immediately beyond were what 
had been the German lines of investment ; the 
ground was covered with various debris apper- 
taining to the coDstruction of earthworks, and 
scattered about were the lines of wooden huts 
erected by them during the winter. In the midst 
of the position, in a small wood was an enclosure, 
containing the graves of German officers who had 
fallen about the spot. Most of them had granite 
headstones, recording the names and ranks of the 
dead. It was a quiet, gloomy place enough now, 
though it had so recently been the scene of much 
excitement and suffering. There were said to be 
many bodies of private soldiers, both German and 
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French, buried in the vicinity, but there was 
nothing to distinguish the graves. The French 
troops were now encamped close by, and as we 
passed through we saw the soldiers in every variety 
of occupation — cooking, cleaning arms and ac- 
coutrements, or lounging about, smoking and 
talking. The trees and what buildings there were 
in this vicinity were very much damaged. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ST. CLOUD. 
Buins of the Palace — Destruction in the Town — French Gaiety. 

At St. Cloud we stopped and went up to look at 
the palace, of which nothing remains but bare, 
ruined walls, many of which were chalked over 
with French denunciations of vengeance on the 
Germans. The restof the place is alsoalmost utterly- 
destroyed, only thirteen houses, it is said, remain- 
ing uninjured. The narrow streets present no- 
thing but lines of tottering walls or heaps of ruins, 
and one felt somewhat nervous in passing through 
them, lest some of the cracked, shaken walls 
should suddenly collapse. We observed one house ; 
the whole front wall and all the floors were gone, 
but in what had been one of the upper rooms the 
mantel-piece still stuck to the wall, and was 
covered with bottles, household articles, ornaments, 
&c., and on nails in the walls about it pictures 
still hung. 

It is singular that the little church here, though 
occupying perhaps the most prominent position in 
the place, has been very little injured. 
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In one place they were offering some remains of 
the Imperial crockeiy and other valueless debris 
from the palace for sale. 

Notwithstanding the awfol ruin and destmction 
visible on every side, St. Cloud was quite gay ; flags 
were hung out at all the river-side cafes and on the 
boats, &c. The former were full of customers, and 
the people generally appeared quite gay and light- 
hearted, — as if the destruction of the place was 
a mere disagreeable episode to be forgotten as soon 
as possible. Workmen were busy with repairs, but 
it must take a very long time to restore the little 
town to its former state. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VEBSAILLES. 
The P&laee and Gardens — ^The Assembly — The Communists. 

Afteb leaving St. Cloud, we passed through another 
French encampment (the number of troops then in 
and about Versailles was very large) and arrived at 
Versailles, so long the head-quarters of the Ger- 
man army of investment, and after lunch went to 
see the palace and gardens. 

The Assembly was sitting, and we saw many 
of the deputies in and about the town. There 
was apparently some exciting subject of debate, 
for we could hear the noise from the theatre 
where they were assembled quite plainly. We 
saw the usual sights at Versailles — the various 
rooms, pictures, state carriages, gardens, foun- 
tains, &c. The main picture gallery and some 
other parts of the building were, however, closed, 
being occupied by Government officials. In the 
orangery in the grounds were confined some thou- 
sands of Communist prisoners, many of whom 
we could see walking restlessly about the large 
room like wild animals in a cage. These miser- 
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able prisoners, we were told, comprised among 
them men of almost every nation in the world, 
and from all classes of society, — ^poor and rich, 
cultured and ignorant ; wild, dreamy theorists and 
savage, reckless ruffians, all united in a cause per- 
haps the wildest and most strange the world has 
ever seen — theoretically so exalted, but in its 
practical issue and consequences so abhorrent. 
A considerable number were Poles, and many were 
said to be Englishmen, but that seems more than 
doubtful. The female relatives and friends of the 
prisoners were permitted to visit them and supply 
them with such little luxuries as their means 
permitted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ST. DENIS. 

German Soldiers— A Street Scene — The Cathedral — Sunday in 

Paris. 

On out return to Paris we passed through Sevres, 
decidedly not an attractive place, and on entering 
Paris observed the Palais de I'Industrie, which 
was the scene of severe conflicts, and was much 
damaged in consequence. The next day (Sunday) 
we spent part of the morning in the undestroyed 
portion of the Louvre, and were much interested 
with the statuary, antiques^ &c. In the afternoon 
we took the train to St. Denis, and on leaving the 
station at that place the first people we saw were 
a number of German soldiers in full marching 
order— being told off for the purpose of evacuating 
the town. The expression on the faces of the 
men, and the heartiness with which they responded 
to the roU-call, showed how delightful the prospect 
of returning to Fatherland was to them, and the 
reason of this was pretty evident on one ground at 
least, for it was plain from the demeanour of the 
inhabitants that they (very naturally) entertained 
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the most violent hatred to the Gtennan soldiers, 
and thongh this feeling would find expression 
rather in little trifling annoyances than in more 
serious acts, it was quite sufficient to make 
their occupation of the town highly unpleasant 
to the Germans. 

This disposition on the part of the townsmen 
was illustrated by a little incident we saw. A 
German officer was coming along the street 
when he was slightly jostled, no doubt inten- 
tionally, by a man, apparently a French work- 
man. The officer turned round and half drew his 
sword, but the other passed on quickly and no- 
thing came of the matter. 

The fine old cathedral here is very little in- 
jured; it was covered to a considerable height 
on the exterior with bags of earth for protection. 
One other church had a few shot-holes in the 
roof, but the town generally is little worse. We 
remained a considerable time inspecting the old 
monuments in the cathedral and admiring the 
various parts of the edifice. The town was lively 
enough; a sort of fair was being held, and the 
vendors of various articles were calling their wares 
or exhibiting them in the streets. 

After spending some time here we returned 
to Paris. Sunday is the gayest day in the week 
in Paris ; it is then the theatres, co/I^s, &c., do their 
largest business. Most of the principal amuse- 
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ments are on Sunday ; there were some races at 
Longchamps to-day. The shops are open in the 
morning, but are, for the most part, closed in the 
afternoon, which is apparently exclusively devoted 
to pleasure-seeking. The morning mass, however, 
at the various churches is apparently very well 
attended, and of course a Catholic Frenchman 
violates no principle of his religion in seeking 
irmocent recreation in the later portion of the 
day« 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

NEUILLT. 
Porte Maillot — Euins — Communists — Street Fighting — Civil War. 

OuB driver next day took ns through the Porte 
Maillot, the scene of tremendous fighting, of which 
the traces could be seen everywhere, in the dis- 
mantled and destroyed buildings in its vicinity. 
We went on to Neuilly. This place is nearly 
as completely destroyed as St. Cloud, but in a 
different way and from another cause. The 
fighting here between the Versailles troops and the 
Communists was at close quarters. The walls of 
such houses as were not in ruins were pitted all 
over with a perfect hail of bullets and mitrailleuse 
balls. Trees, walls, houses on all sides wrecked, 
smashed, and destroyed, till we were weary and 
sick at the sight. 

One tumbled heap of ruins our driver told 
us had been a house full of Communists, who fired 
out of the windows on the troops; the latter 
shelled the building, and before the Communists 
could escape it feU, burying them in the ruins, 
under which he told us many of the bodies still 
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lay. The streets we were driving through had 
been completely covered with dead and mangled 
bodies. It was simply horrible ; a:nd still more so to 
remember that this was not a contest with a foreign 
foe, but a fratricidal conflict between Frenchmen, 
destitute of any of those redeeming feajbures which 
have sometimes characterized even civil wars. 
The whole horrors entailed by this sanguinary 
struggle will never be fiiUy known. What is 
known makes us blush for humanity. 

From hence we drove along the banks of the 
Seine — saw a suspension bridge over it, which had 
been burnt, and several other bridges partially 
blown up, and a French gunboat which had been 
sunk by a German shell. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

POET ISST. 
The Fort — Investment and Captore of Paris — French Valour. 

Passing again through St. Cloud we arrived 
at Fort Issy, from whence we had a splendid 
view over Paris and the line of forts, Vanvres 
and Mont Rouge being nearest to us. The 
sentinels on duty would not permit us to enter 
the fort, but it mattered little, as what is to 
be seen can be viewed from the outside. AU the 
internal buildings, barracks, &c., are totally de- 
stroyed, and the walls which protect the earth- 
works grievously damaged, especially in places. 
The fort is surrounded by a deep fosse or dry 
ditch, and is protected by palisades ; the ground 
in the vicinity is completely ploughed up by shells, 
bits of which you can pick up or buy from the 
soldiers. When we stood here and gazed over 
the city, and saw the vast extent of the German 
line of investment, and remembered the immense 
number of soldiers in Paris, we were amazed how 
it could ever have been taken or the investment 
maintained. On the spot it seemed more mar* 
vellous than it did when we read of it at home. 
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Our driver, an Englishman who had been in 
Paris all through both sieges, did not hesitate to 
ascribe it to the cowardice of the French troops. 
He said they were absolutely unreliable when they 
got beyond the protection of their forts. But when- 
ever we talked with Frenchmen on this subject 
we were told another story, according to which 
the German soldiers who invested Paris always 
* fled like sheep,^ when the French troops got to 
close quarters with them ; or if the circumstances 
made that story plainly absurd, then the French 
were * betrayed,^ or they had not sufficient * am- 
munition^ or provisions, or something else was 
wanting, but it was never courage or endurance 
on their part ; and they either believed or affected 
to believe in their own immeasurable superiority 
to the Germans on anything like equal terms. 
The tales we heard from them of the number of 
Germans killed by the French in the various 
sorties were, had they been accurate, more than 
sufficient to dispose of the whole investing army. 

We met in the city, in the faded uniform of a 
Gurde Mobile, and with his hair closely cropped, a 
young gentleman whom we had formerly known as 
one of the gayest of French exquisites, and when 
we put the question plainly to him why had not 
the French troops broken through the line of in- 
vestment, we had the same story that the Germans 
could not stand against them for a moment ; and if 
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they had only been properly led, or had more ammu- 
nition, or some other thing which they had not, 
Paris would never have been taken. Unlike some 
gallant men, this smaU Frenchman entertained us 
with an account of his own personal exploits, 
showed us in active pantomime how he had himself 
killed the Germans and what a terrible fellow he 
was. The fact remains, however, that, notwith- 
standing this French valour, the city was taken, a 
result which would have been pronounced im- 
possible were it not an actual fact. 

On this drive we saw the spot where Von 
Moltke's quarters were, and from whence he 
directed the siege operations. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

PABISIAN LIFE. 

Caricatures of Germans — Of the Emperor — The Boulevards at Night 
— Parisian Enjoyments — Boulogne to Folkestone. 

On out return we passed the Champ de Mars, 
on which some troops were exercising, and, cross- 
ing the Bridge of Jena, saw the ruins of the 
Corps L^gislatif, the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour, and other buildings in the Eue de Lille 
all utterly destroyed. Strolling through the Palais 
Royal after dinner, we noticed in the print- 
shops in the vicinity numbers of photographic 
caricatures of the Emperor of Germany, Von 
Moltke, and Bismarck, who were depicted in all 
sorts of humiliating and disgraceful positions and 
circumstances, some of them ludicrous enough. 
In others German soldiers, generally in spectacles, 
were caricatured. A fayourite conceit appeared 
to be to represent them as running away with 
French clocks under their arms. Li some of the 
shops of the lower class were caricatures of the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress, a few of 
them of a disgracefal character. 
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The Boulevards at night were very gay and 
brilliant while the cafe% were open, but afterwards 
were somewhat gloomy, only about one lamp in three 
being lighted. This was said to arise from a scarcity 
of gas. The groups which sat at the little tables 
in front of the ca/&, and the manners, air, and 
appearance of the people, and the adjuncts of the 
whole scene were most striking — in the cafes cards, 
billiards, &c. ; outside theatres, cafh chantants, 
and all the manifold attractions of Parisian life, 
so well known and so highly appreciated. The 
Parisians seem to study the art of enjoying life in 
every possible way, and their arrangements for the 
purpose are successful in the highest degree, — 
being carried to a pitch of exquisite refinement 
which surely cannot be excelled. It is to be 
feared, however, that morality is little thought of 
if it stand in the way of pleasure. In nobler 
views of life the French do not impress you very 
favourably; they are gay, frivolous, and vain to 
an inordinate degree, and, as far as can be seen, 
even the terrible lesson they have just received 
will only have a very temporary beneficial in- 
fluence upon them. 

Next day we took our departure, and on our 
return journey one of us who could not speak a 
word of French got into the wrong train at Creuil, 
and was carried back to Paris. We were much 
amused with his adventures when he joined us in 
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the evening at Boulogne. We spent a day there, 
and at night embarked for Folkestone. It was a 
calm, clear night, but we had a long passage. 
In the middle of it we were roused from an 
attempted sleep on deck by a cry of ^ Hard a-port ! ' 
and learned we had nearly run down a small vessel. 
Immediately afterwards two or three rockets shot 
up in the air, and we bore down to the vessel from 
which they had been fired. It proved to be a 
steamer for Boulogne, which had broken down in 
her engine, and we had to lie by her for some time. 
We got to Folkestone just as day was breaking, 
and after a hurried breakfast took the train for 
London. 
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